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specific authors. The second portion presents t#orks grouped under the 
following headings: a) auditory perception and novenent; b) body 
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feedback and regulation of movement behavior; e) figure-ground 
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material sources; assessment instruments; and films. Each work 
contains a brief description of the item and its cost. A list of 
publishers* addresses is also included. (BRB) 
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Foreword 



The annoUted bibiiography presented herein repreaenU one of the eHcrU of 
the Perceptual-Motor Tksk Force of the Phyaical Education Division of 
AAHPER, which was in operation from 1967 to 1972. It was done in 
cooperation with the Department of Physical Education for Women at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. The seiection and format are consistent with uae 
of the guideiines of the Task Force-that the most scholarly service to education 
is to furnish information on scientific foundations that might enhance the 
understanding of perceptual-motor development. 

In addition, because of a great denund for materials and information lo help 
develop action progranu, the sections on tests, programs, and malerial sources; 
assessment instrumenU; and films were reprinted and adapted from an AAHPER 
publication. Foundations and Practices in Ptrceptuai-Motor Leaming—A Quest 
for Understanding {1911), 

Obviously no bibliography Is ever complete. New references will be available 
by the time this book it published. However, the nuny requests for information 
prompted the Task Force members to assume thto feaponslbility to the best of 
their ability in the absence of adequate budget and time to do a more 
comprehensive library research. It is a beginning and hopefully it will be helpful. 



Marguerite Clifton, Chairman, Head, and 
Professor of Physical Eiucation« Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

•loc^ Capon, Physical Education Teacher, 
Alameda School District, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia 

Lee Haslinger, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, Pontiac Public School 
District, Pbntiac, Mlehigan 

Ainta Ward Jones, Chief Pfeychologist, Day- 
ton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 

Muriet Sloan, Profeasor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Margie R. Hanson^ Uaiaon, Elementary Edu- 
cation Consultant, and Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, AAHPER, Washington, 
D.C. 
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General Reading 



Alpem, Matliew, La^mnce, Merle; and Waltk, David. Sensory Proceses. 
Belmont, Calif: Brooks Cole Publishing Co., 1967. 

Presents the physical and perceptual aspects of vision, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch, and kinesthesis using illustrations and limited technical 
teminology. 

Birch, H. and Lefford, A. Two strategies for studying perception in ''brain 
damaged** children. In Brain Damage in Children, Biological and Social 
Aspects^ edited by H. G. Birch, pp. 46 60. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkens, 1964. 

Presents two strategies which have been used to analyze perception in 
brain damaged children. Reports two studies comparing normal and brain 
damaged children and normal and cerelnal palsied chitdien. 

Colieii, Leonard A. Mechanisms of perception: Their development function. In 
Perceptual-Motor Foundations: A Multidisciplinary Concern, pp. 23-48. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

Explains the relationship between the physiology of the sensory 
systems and perception. 



Cratty, Bryant. Perceptual and Motor Development in Infants and Children. Los 
Angeles: M«cmillan Co., 1970. 

Presents an overview of. the influence of perception on fine and gross 
motor developr.ent. Describes the following topics in perception which may 
influence movement performance: perception of form and shape, perception of 
motion or movement, body image, and self concept. Includes a diacunion and 
critique of these perceptual-motor training programs: Kephart, Doman-Delacato, 
and Getman. 



Crowell, David H. Infant muiur development. In Infancy and Early Cliildhuod, 
edited by Y. Brackbill, pp. 135 203. New York: The Free Press, 1967. 

Traces the relationship of early motor patterns to the asleep-awake 
cycle, vision, oral behavior, postural and locomotor control, prehension, 
dominance, and other areas of specialized motor skills. Reviews studies which 
include normal children up to age three. 

Dembar, William. Psychology of Perception. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1965. 

Discusses primarily visual perception, but includes the relationship of 
vision to audition. Describes three-dimensional spatial organization (pp. 
169-195). 

Denhoff, Eric. Motor development as a function of perception. In perceptual- 
Motor Foundations: A Multidisciplinary Concern, pp. 49-68. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1969. 

Reviews these theories involving a motor base for achievement: 
Kephart, Barach, and Doman-Delacato. Discusses experimental research relating 
to these theories. Presents gross motor, fine motor, and sensor>' skills training 
programs for infants and for normal and cerebral-palsied preschool children. 

Fleming, Malcolm. Perceptual Principles in the Design of Instructional Materials. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1970. (Education Resources Informa- 
tion Center, U.S. Office of Education, 400 Mar>land Ave., S.W., 
Washington, D.C., ED 037 093, Microfiche) 

Summarizes perceptual and media research for teachers who are not 
familiar with the technical terminology used in experimental research. Discusses 
the classroom application of research literature concerned with the perception < f 
color, brightness, objecU, pictures, words, size, depth, space, time, and motion. 

Gibson, Eleanor Principles of Perceptual Learning and Development. New York: 
AppIeton-Century-CrofU, 1969. 

Defines perceptual learning and summarizes the following traditional 
and contemporary theories of perceptual learning: cognitive, response- 
orientated, and differentiation. 

Gibson, James J. The Senses Considered as Perceptual Systems. New York: 
Appleton^ntury-CrofU, 1969. 

Describes the environment as the source of stimulation, and the 
observer as actively exploring available fields of light, sound, and contact in 
order to extract relevant information. Discusses all the perceptual svft^ms and 
the causes of deficient perception. 



Gluiker, Peter. A perceptual motor learning model. Academic Therapy Quarterly 
5(1969): 119- 127. 

Describes the independence and dependence of three perceptual modes 
— vision, audition, and kinesthesis — by use of a model. Although the model is 
primarily concerned with language disabilities, it is a good example of the use of 
a model to describe a theory. Includes procedure for testing the model. 

Gruber, J. Implications of physical education programs for children with 
learning disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities 2 ( 1969): 593-599. 

Summarizes the organismk age theory of Olson, the neurological 
organization theory of Doman-Delacato, and the perceptual-motor theory of 
Kephart. Discusses the current research relating to these theories, and implica- 
tions for educators. Presents problems and guidelines for future research. 

Hebb, D. O. Organization of Behavior. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 

Presents Hebb*s theory of behavior and perception which is based on 
his assumptions about the structure of the human nervous system. Includes 
nsearch supporting his theory. 

Hein, Alan. Exposure history in spatial-motor development. In Perceptual-Motor 
Foundations: A Multidisciplinary Concern, pp. 69-82. Washington, 
D.C.: American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1969. 

Reviews sensory enrichment and deprivation animal studies. 

Hochbetg, Julian. Nativism and empiricism in perception. In Psychology in the 
Making, edited by L. Postman, pp. 255-330. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1963. 

Reviews experiments investigating the ''nature-nurture'* question during 
five historical periods, starting with the philosophers and ''armchair** psychol- 
ogists. 

Hochberg, Julian. Perception. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
Presents an overview of visual perception. 

Howard, l.P. and Templeton, W. B. Human Spatial OrienUtion. New York: 
John Wiley L Sons, 1966. 

Chapter two. The retina and vinial direction. Explains the purposes of 
visual direction perception. Defines autokinetic movement and visual 
anisotrophy in relationship to eye movement. 

Chapter three. Eye Movements and visual diiection. Explains the 
relationship between eye movement and visual direction. 



Chapter four. Kinaetthetis. Defines kinaesthesU u the disrrimination of 
the potitions and movement of body parU based on information other than 
visual, auditory, or verbal. Describes and iiiustntcs the structure and physiology 
of the kinaesUietic receptors. Summarizes the reseaich on kinaesthesis for thes^f 
topics: kinaesthetic sensitivity to active and passWe movements, accuracy of 
distance production, accuracy of movemenU in different diiectlon^ and 
accuracy of movement under different loads. 

Chapter five. Structure and physioiogy of the labyrinths. Explains the 
physical structiire of the vestibular canals, -itricle, and labyrinthine pathways. 
Reviews of research on vestibular sensitivity to roUry and linear acceleration 
and vestibular adaption and habituation. Defines vestibular nystamus and 
oculofyral illusion. 

Chapter six. Auditory localization. Explains auditory localization and 
experimental design and research instruments. Discusses the sensitivity of 
auditory localization of adults, including the effect of constimt errors in 
auditory localization. Includes tiie effecu of vision on auditory localization and 
the localization of multiple auditory signals. 

Chapter seven to nine. Gravity. OrlenUtion to gravity is discussed. 



Itteison, WiUiam H. Visual Space Perception. New York: Springer Co., i960. 

Part one. Theory of perception. Defines perception and the perceptual 
processes. 

Part two. Visual space cues. Includes descriptions and functions of 
Uiese visual cues: size, overlay, interposition, superposition, linear perspective, 
aerial perspective, movement parallax, light, shade, accommodation, con- 
vergence, stereoscopic vision, shape, color, brightness, and position in the firid. 
Discusses the invariance hypothesis with vefeience to the size^disUnce invariance 
hypothesis. 

Part three. Special problenu in visual space peiception. Discusses 
perceptual conflicU and resolutions. Includes Uie perception of persons as visual 
objects. 



Kidd, Aline H. and Kidd, Robert M. The development of auditory perception in 
children. In Perceptual Development in Childien, edited by A. H. Kidd 
and J. L. Rivoire, pp. 113443. New York: International Univeiiities 
Press, 1966. 

Includes experimental studies involving prenatal rsaeareh and infant 
research. Reviews auditory perception studies u^ng selected intensity, pitch, or 
timbre variables. 



Lynn, R. Attention, Arousal, ano the Orientation Reaction. New York: 
Peigsmon Press, 1966. 

Describes the componenU of the orienUtion reaction for nonuri and 
mentally defective childrsr.. Explains the role of Uie orienUtion reaction In Uie 
acqu Wtlon of motor skUls (pp. 85-88). 
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Mann, Letter Perceptual tnining: Misdirections and redirections, American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry 40 ( 1970): 30>38* 

PmenU an excellent critique of perceptual training programs. Lists five 
grounds for annulling the relationship between perceptual training and educa- 
tion. 

Mueller, Conrad G. Sensory Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcntice HalK 
' 1965. 

An introductory book explaining the nature of the visual, auditory , 
taste, smell, touch, temperature, vestibular, and kinesthetic senses 

Murray, F. B. Notes on some logical and empirical difficulties in perceptual- 
motor training programs. American Corrective Therapy Journal 24 

(1970): 23*24. 

Dttcuaaes the lack of theoretical and empirical support for the 
assumptions that: (1) motor learning is the basis for all subsequent learning and, 
(2) letraining of previously slighted motor skills Is possible. 

Pick, Hefbert L. and Pick, Anne D. Sensory and perceptual development. In 
Carmichael*s Manual of Child Psychology, edited by P. Mussen, vol. 1. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1970. 

Includes the development of visual, auditory, and tactual sensitivity in 
young children. Summarizes the leiearch concerned with laterality, body image, 
orienUtion, intermodal relations, and visual and tactual sensitivity of young 
children. Diacuaaes the relation of attention to environmental stimuli and visual 
search patterns in children. Includes these theories of perceptual development: 
Piaget, Hebb, and the neurophysiological approach. 

Pronko, N.; Ebsrt, R.; and Grsenbeif, G. A critical review of the theories of 
peicepUon. In Perceptual Development in Children, edited by A. H. 
Kidd and J. L. Rivoire, pp. 55-78. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1966. 

Describes the classical views and modem theories of perception. 
Includes these modem theories of perception: Gestalt theory*s configuration 
approach, topological field theory, cell-assembly and phase-sequence theory, 
sensory-tonic field theory, set and motor adjustmente, adapUtion level, 
perceptual norm and frame of reference theories, function and molar theories, 
directive-sUte theory, hypothesis theory, learning theory, and cybernetic or 
system theory. 

Reese, Hayns and Upsiit, Lewis. Experimental Child Psychology. New York: 
Academic Press, 1970. 

Chapter two. Sensory processes. Reviews the developmental studies of 
sensory processss by dividing the studies into the following three groups 



according to experimenUI procedures: reflex, habituation, and conditioning 
TKe development of visual perception includes brightnes, hue, acuity, form and 
depth studies. The development of auditory perception includes amplitude 
frequency, and localization. Other topics included ate presuie, touch, pain and 
thermal sensitivity. 



Rhroire, Jeanne L. and Kidd, Aline II. The development of perception of color, 
space and movement in children. In Perceptual Development in 
Children, edited by A. H. Kidd and J. L. Rivoite, pp. 81112 New 
York: International Universities Press, 1%6. 

Reviews developmenUl studies of brightness, saturation, form, object, 
ngure-ground, and movement perception with infante, young children and 
school aged children. Discusses GesUlt facton in perceptual organ izi>» ion. 

Smith, Hope M. Implications for movement education experiences dravn from 
perceptual motor research. Journal of Health, Physical Education 
Recreation 41 (1970): 30-33. o«Mc«iion, 

Relates the resulte of research on the following topics to motor skill 
learning: organic development, matching and classifying, figuie-ground phenom. 
enon, depth perception, size constancy, phi phenomenon, and tetinal inhibition 
Reviews research on the following areas of auditory perception: organic 
development, auditory figure-ground, directionality of sound, and auditory 
rhythm perception. Discusses research concerning tactile perception, balance 
mechanisms, and proprioception. 



Smith, Hope M. Motor activity and perceptual development. Journal of Health 
Physical Education, Recreation 39 (1968): 28-33. 

Discusses implications for physical education drawn from the historical 
background of perceptual motor Jieory, «nd need tor objective evidence from 
it^-»ch studies of motor therapy progranu. Describet the role of the physical 
educator within the structure of a motor therapy program. 

Smith, Hope li. Movement and perception. In Introduction to Human 
Movement, edited by H. M. Smith, pp. 49-69. Reading Man.* 
Addison- Wesley Publishing Co., 1968. 

Discusses the effect of perception on movement and describes the 
relationship of vision to other sensory modes. 



Spears, WiUiam C. and Hohle, Raymond H. Sensory and perceptual pioceases in 
infants. In Infancy and Eariy Childhood, edited by Y. Brackbill do 
123-203. New York: The Frae Pim, 1967. 

Explains the physical development of the vision and audition systems 
of infants. Indudet relevant research concerning color discrimination shape 
pattern, constancy, space, and depth perception of infanU. 



Stevcnt, S. S.; Wvihofsky, Fred; and the Edilon of Life. Sound and Hearing. 
New York: Time Incorporated, 1965. 

Uses picture essays to explain the audilor>' system. Includes an 
excellent explanation of the anatomy of the ear. 



Trusael, Ella M. Relation of performance of selected physkal skills to perceptual 
aspects of reading readineai in elementary school. Research Quarterly 
40(1969): 383-390. 

Investigates the interrelationships of the elements of visual, motor, and 
reading functions in first and second grade children. Reading development, 
perceptual development, and motor development are more likely to exhibit 
independence, rather than anociation with each other. The Marianne Froatig 
Development Test of Visual Perception, reading achievement and discrimination 
subteaU of the Metropolitan Achievement Teat, and the Lincoln-Osereti»ky 
Motor Development Scale are used to measure visual, reading, and motor 
functioning of the children included in this study. Two perceptual-motor tasks 
are included in this study: a task requiring the child to place a stylus on a 
rotating target, and a task requiring the child to stand on a modified 
stabilometer apparatus. 



Wapner, Seymour and Werner, Heinz. Perceptual Development: An Investigation 
Within the Sensory* Tonic Field Theory. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
University Press, 1957. 

Outlines the sensory-tonic field theory of perception and reporte eleven 
developmenUI studies using chiMren between ages 6 and 18. 



Wohhrill, 4. F. Developmental studies of perception. P^chological Bulletin 57 
(1960): 249-288. 

Reviews developmental studies of perception which involve two or 
more age groups. Includes sensory thresholds, illusions, orientation and 
localization, the constancies, depth, form, number, movement, time, and 
perceptual learning studies. Concedes by summarizing major developmental 
trends uncovered in this review. 



Wright* Logan. HighlighU of human development, birth to age eleven. In 
Peiceptual-Motor Foundations: A Multidisciplinary Concern, pp. 1*22. 
WaOiington, D.C.: American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation* 1969. 

Reviews Pl^^t^s theory and Hebb*s theory with regard to current child 
development research. Summarizes infrahuman research involving stimulus 
deprivation and enrichment, and human research involving stimulus enrichment. 
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Ayvet, A. Jmi. Ifit f r if l rt kwi of p99npikm, hinrtlM, and tmtmeiit. Ptiyiical 
Ttofapy 4% {19%%}: 741744. 
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„_ _ _ •dH*d by J, HtllmuUi, vol, 3, pp. 

4l-Mr8MUto: Spwitl CWM hiMkaUonft, 1968. 

DM^rtlm tb* foNofHoff MMwdi of f»mory intcfraihr« function: (I) 
InlmtMory InMgntkMi. (2) iinhtfcipi laOutM, (3) modlAcatlon Uirouih feed 
teck and (4) MawftN of MdCal^iF and dapmant neural activity. DtanaiMft 
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ptoceduM. 

Aym, A. Jaw* Southani CMonOa Motor Accuracy Tait. Lot Angeles: Wenem 
PtoycMoflcal Saffvtaa, IM4 
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The Work of 



Ray Barsch 




Banch, Ray H Evaluating the organic child: The functional organization scale. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology 100(1962): 345-354. 



The Functional Organization Scale can be uted for the evalu^iM of 
chiMien from 1 year to 16 yean old. The teat la divided into three nt^mm: 
nonnative, obaervatlve, and deducthre. Mot4ir development is one of 13 ilemaof 
the normative section. Performance on each item is rated as either organised, 
immatuie, or disorganized. Hie scale claisiiies brain-damaged children into one 
of four learning categories: behavior, symbolic, immature, and senaorii^ttor. 



Barsch, Ray H. V^planations offered by paienU and siblings for brain- i i s gi d 
children. Exceptional Children 27 (1961): 286-291. 



Investigates explanations given by parents and siblings 'Miaeming 
brain-damaged children. Checkllata were used to evaluate the expUmmtm^tfren 
by paienU and ilblings. Six conclusions are made about the explanatte 



Banch, Ray H. A Movigenic Currlcukim: An Experimental Ap^ffa* to 
Children with Special Laamli« DIaaMNties Conducted at Itor kmm- 
fellow School, Madlion. Wiaconain, dualag the 1964-1966 Seto^ 
Madlaon, Wla.: Stale Department of Public laatrucOon, IMB *4m 
caUon Reaouicea Information Center, U.S. Ofrice of Bdueatti^i -<K) 
Maryland Ave., S.W., WMhli«ton, D.C., ED Oil 153, Mkrofirte 



Dea cr lbe i the proper daai plaoement asd currkuham for cWMr vith 
banting dIaabUltlaa. PveaenU the rationale for the project accoeiNe the 
InteNectual, paychlatilc, and physMogkal appronchea. Bxplalna mt «ight 

constructs that serve as a nucleus for the movement theory, niai Msaas i" 

o r ga n l g a t i nn and selected currkniHim Items. Defines the 12 dimanal— to 
piM the currlcuhun. Summarises negative and poalthe aspects of the ^mmm. 



lawrht Ray H. N i a pe tU ia s on learning dlaaMlltlea: The vecton # « new 
convergence. Journal of Learning DiaaWNiles 1 (1968): 4-20. 



DIacusaaa the peal, p rem n t, and (Uture of learning dlaabHItlas pMMms. 



Bmaak, Rap H. Six lactofs In laemlng. In Learning Dlsorderi, edUad by J. 
Heimuth, vol. 1, pp. S39-843. Seattle: Special ChM PMHUons, 
1966. 



DIacuaMa the Influence of the foMowli^ six learning fadw ^ the 
claaaeoom envi r o nm e n t: ipaoe, time, multiplicity, level, language, as^^tfiMon- 
sMp. 
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The Work of 



Robert Ik>nMn and 
Carl Deiscato 
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17(1967): 637. 
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can*! iMm. S«tui*r Evmlng Nat 240 (Ally 29, 
IMI): ZT Si, 72-74. 



Uto DoaMii-Dataio UMiy and tw a taun t paocadufsa. 
iaal»<wniiHii^rtipHitiiof liiaiiiiit pnpMi. 



to Ito laacianf of laadlng. 
42(rakmiM6): 17.2& 



IMacato, Cari H. The Diagnosis and Tmlinent of S^cvch Md Reading 
■^^^^ Springfield, III.: Charles C. niomaa, 1963, 



Delacato's neurological ii^pwiiatiiin theory aad tmunent 
proccdum forvhe brain-injured child. 

Delacato, CM H. Neurological Organizaikn and Reading. SpringrieM III.: 
C. ThoniM. 1966. 



Pvwnts an overview of Delacalo's theory, mmd application of the 
theoffy to kaiii*danuiged children. Describes 10 scientifir experimenU support- 
Ing Macalo^s theory. 

DeUcato, CmL The n i n g tn y of reading problems. In Clarcmont Reading 
Coainence YMbook, vol. 27, pp. 119-125. a«einont, Calif.; CUwe- 
moiit Graduate School, 1963. 



ExpWaa the theory of neuroloiical organi i tiB n and relates the theoty 
to the ^v alo p— t of Mding proMeins. 



IMacalo, Cart H. Tbe Treatment and Preventloa of Reading PlaMems. 
Springfiald, IIL: Chwles C. Thomv, 1954. 

PraaenU Dalaaato's ''neurological organlzatkMB*' theory aad treatment 
prooateres for the bralA^njinad child. 



, Cari and RohMaa, Malvyn. Utters to the editor. Exceptional ChiMrM 

33(1966): 199-202. 



Pint letter. Dalacato critiques a raaaarch sMy by Robbins. 
Second letter. Robbins defends his wiaaagh with regard to Delacato's 
criticiams. 

Robert J. et rt. CMdrtn with 
ia IMM of 
174(19iO): 257*262. 
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Ficvman, Roger D. Review of Kershner, J. R.: An invetUgation of th( 
Doman-l>elacato theory of neuropsychology as it applies to trainable 
retarded children in public schools. Journal of Miairics 71 (1967^: 
914-915. 

Critiques a study, reported by Kershner, whicti supports the Doman- 
Delacato theory. 

Glass, Gene V. and RobMns, Mehrya f . A critique of experiments on the role of 
neurological organization in reading performance. Reading Research 
Quarterly 3(1968): 5-51. 

Reviews and critiques 15 studies reported by Delacato as evidence of 
the positive effects of his neurological organization training program. Shows all 
15 studies to be of dubious value because of major faults in the design and 
analysis. 

Harris, Albert J. What about theae q>ecial theories of reading? Paper presented at 
International Reading Aaaociation Convention, Current Issues Program, 
April 27, 1968, Boston. (Education Resources Center, U.S. Office of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C., ED 023 
541, Microfiche.) 

Reviews four approaches to teaching remedial reading: Doman- 
Delacato, Kephart, Frostig, and the contribution of phamacolofy to childien 
with reading disabilities. Recommends more carefully coalrolled research since 
none of the four methods has produced conclusive evide«ee of its effectiveness. 

Huapelh, W.J. The aaurolaiM laptaiidMily of tl» Daiawin theory, in 
CUranont iMding CoHtaaw mtk Yearbook, vol. 28. pp. 126-131. 
Clamnont, CaHf.: Clanwit Gmtfaate School, 1964. 

Critiques Delacato*s theory fhmi the standpoiat of physiological- 
neurological research. Discuaaaa hawiiipheric dominance and sensorimotor 
organization. 

Ihinger, Robert F. Lateral dominanee and reading a th i t ipa ms n L In Qamnont 
Reading Conference 27th Yearbook, vol. 27, pp. 129. Claremont, 
Calif.: Clamont Graduale School, 1963. 

Summarisea the research literature concerning the niinaiita of lateral 
dominance in the u an lra l nervous system. Critiques the mmmdk Htemturr that 
relates lateral dominance to rMKllng. 

Kanhner, John R. Doman-Dalacato*s theory of neurologlcgl organlzatten applied 
to reUrded children. Exceptional Children 34 (1M6): 441-4M. 

Aasesaes the effects of a Doman-Delacato training panpM on the 
physical and intellectual development of mentally r a tar dad ^MUbm. The 
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childien in tte mdy nnged in age from 8 to 18 yetn old. The control group 
receiwd 74 diip» mi n — p t c ific activity, and the axpertmmtal group received 74 
days of aethMM m^ibM liy Detocato. After 74 dayt, the experhnental group 



made gMter fptas ha Intelligence (Peahody Picture Vocabulary Teat) and 
mobility (cieapivg an« crawling). 



Kleahia, StepiM E. Pevceptual-motor development and reading. Paper praaented 
IMbmI Coiage Reading Aaaoclatlon Confeience, March 19 21, 
1970, fMaielphla. (Educational Reaourcea Center, U.S. Office of 
EduflMM, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Wariilngton, D.C., ED 040 823, 
MIcfMe) 



Review 28 reaeairh atudlet which inveatlgate the effect of perceptual- 
motor training paagianii on the reading achievement of average or above average 
childien. Dlacumaa the effectiveneea of Delacato's and Proatig's programi. 



Krippnar, Sta^y. Reaearch In Vliual Training and Reading Disability. Wash* 
iagtOik.mC.: Educational Reeourtes Center, U.S. Office of Education, 
196& mm 027 151, Microfiche). 

Review and critiques the theories of Doman-Delacato, Kephart, 
Getman, and ^i l g . Interprets current lesaarth relating to tbeae theories. 
DiBcusaea the isieof vbual training In the treatment of reading disabilities. 

LeWlMi, Mwaed aaMian Neurological Oiganiaation. Springfield, 111.: Charies 
C. Thomas, lti9. 




'^'^ ^•^^ Nemologlcal orfanlaation: The baais for learning. In 
t ^ •^wiars. e«led by J. Helhnuth, vol. 3, pp. 6193. Seattle: 
IMlicatioiia, 1968. 

. ^ ^ the Doman-Delacato theory Including concepts, 

diagnosis^ aM tssalaBaflS. 

Malael, A. Q. Hape lar fc iain i n jured chUdren. Reader's Digest 85 (1964): 
136-140. 

ito theory. Indudm one erne history. 




Delaeato trainhig for rsading achievement 
Journal of Learning IHmMHtiss 2 (1969): 



training program. Sixty children, 
sslecled fkom gradm two, three, and four 
r. One trea tm e n t group received a training 
tr en t asent group received a training program 
' physical education; and one treatment 
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group ncehrvd only indiUonal physical education. No group differences were 
found afler Uie tmUnenU in reading and Tisuai-niotor inlegration. 

OUinger, L The Uieory from Uia slandpoint of pediatrics. In Ctaremont Reading 
Conference 28th Yearbook, toI. 28, pp. 123-136. Claremont, Calif.: 
Claremont Graduate School, 1964. 

Presents a pediatrician's Tiawpoint of the IMacato theory. Considen 
Oelacato*s data to be fallacious, rational poor, and conclusions untenable. 

ftrfcina, T. F. Rroblems arising fnm assertions or assumptions of Delacato. 
Claremont Reading Conference 28th Yearbook, vol. 28, pp. 119-123. 
Claremont, Calif.: Claiemont Graduate School, 1964. 

Rrssents an overview of problems and questions arising from Delacato*s 
theory. Includes a review of related child development research. 

Robblns, Mehyn P. The Delacato interpretation of neurological organization. 
Exceptional Children 32 (1966): 517-523. 

Robbins, Mshyn P. The Delacato interpretation of neurological organizatton. 
Reading Reaeaieh Quarterly 1 (1966): 57-78. 

Asassses the influence of the Doman*Oelacato neurological organization 
program on rsading and lateral d e ve l opment of second grade children. The 
experimental group was given a three-month training program based on the 
Doman- IMacato theory. During this time they were not given music. The 
non-specific training group at this time was invohred in music acUvitias, games, 
and dances. The reeults of this study did not support Doman-Delacato*s theory. 
The Delacato curriculum did not even enhance the lateral development of the 
chUdran. 



Robbins, lieNyn P. A study of the validity of Delacato*s theory of neurological 
oifsnizaUon. Exceptional Chttdran 32 (1966): 613-623. 

RobMns, Mehyn P. TM of the Doman-Detocato rationale with retarded readers. 
American Medical Association Journal 202 (1967): 389-393. 

TMs the theoeetlcal and practical implications of the Doman-Delacato 
rationale with retardsd leadeit. The study Inchided 149 chlldran, gradm three to 
nine, enrolled in a summer rsading program. The children wera placed in one of 
four groups: Dtlaeato training piopam at school, Delacato training program at 
home, non-speciflc training program at school, and non-specific training program 
at home. The purpoee of the non-specific tralnhig program was to control for the 
''Hawthome,** placabo, or attention eflects. The non-speciflc groups wera given a 
general progrsm of acUvitles not known to be related to reading achievement. 
The rsaulls of this study did not support the Doman-Dalacato rationale. No 
reading diflerences wera found after the IMacato and non-spacific training 
programs. 
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SpRser, Robert L.; Rabkin, Richatd; and Kramer, Yate. Relationship between 
''mixed dominance" and reading disabilities. Journal of Miatrics 54 
(1959): 76-80. 

InvesUfales the rriatkmship between *'mixed dominance" and leading 
ability. The study included 103 reading disabled chlMien, who were between Uie 
ages of 9 and 13, in the experimental group, and 208 children, who were not 
enrolled in a remedial reading program in the control group. No differences were 
found between the two groups with regard to incidence of mixed dominance. 

Stephens, W. E.; Cunningham, E. 8.; and SUgler, B. J. Reading readiness and 
eye-liand preference patterns in flnt grade children. Exceptional 
Children 33 (1967): 481-488. 

Investigates the eye-hand preference patterns of 89 first grade children. 
No differences in reading level were found with regard to eye-hand preference 
patterns and sex of first grade children. The authon question the suitability of 
minimal brain dysfunction theories for explaining reading disaMllty. 



Stone, Mark and Plelrtick, N.L. Effectbeness of Macato treatment with 
kindergarten children, l^chology in the Schoob 5 (1969): 63-68. 

Examines the effect of the Delacato treining progrsm on reading 
readiness, inteUlgence, and visual perception. Thirteen kindeigarten chlldi^n 
were in the experimental group, and the same number of children were In the 
control group. The experimental group was ghren 30 minutes of neurolofical 
training each school day for 18 weeks. During this time, the control group wm 
ghren gsmes and play acthrity. Only the visual perception of the experimental 
group was better than the control group after 18 weeks of training. Visual 
perception was measured by the Prostig Test of Visual Perception. 
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The Work of 



Marianne Frostij? 



AtM, lUkfrt; DMbmh, Im<»w; mi HcvK Thvmm, A pilol tlMdy of tKr 
tmw u iiia lt »fliclhei w of ihm PrMlig-Honir training program wilh 
•Ai€M»ralM*lM.Bxc«pikiMyCMMrMiSa(lM6)^ 41 42. 

ln¥irtiplM Ui» MS* oT Ui» Piottig program wMh iralnaMr ndardH 
cMMraa Tm diMmi wm Mlgii«4 to tW •xptrtra m tal group and six chlMrvn 
w«fo aMlgw4 to tiM control group. Only Hit oxptrtuwUl groyp rac^h^d a ofir 
MiMiiaf pfofran MMnlai hfy froallg. TW mp tttw u ntal group lmpro¥«d morr 
than Ilia control group aflar ooa Mmaaiar. 

Aoimoii, imm li Ravirw of Mm llarlaMW PronUg Davatopmonlal TM of 
ViMl NforpUoo. M m Tto SteUi Maotal litaaywin m t Yaartook, 
pp. W4-1M. WgMaoi Pirk« NJ.: Gryphoii hwa, IMft. 

liipiiaiiiily pwaiBlii lo tWiaat ■a—al 

Agolln, Mmf C. Rovlaw ol Ito MarigMt Proallg Pafilnpwiwtal Tm of Vteal 
Nwgplioo. M aA lo TIM ttetli MMtiri I to aaorwi na t Yaarteok, pp. 
MMkT IHgliiaiii Nrk, N.J.: OryplMM riaai, IMft. 

DoMfllbgi llio poipaM oTUm IMI Mii aflnaHi Ilia MacikiM to tlia 
axMtear Mtf tl» dMIf CiPiiiiii tiw acoriog to ha oNi tt ht aa4 iiiitUn 

■oMty MiMl« ^dmtm§0m^ m4 nm grait who mm4 i pa c lai 

p I ii ipiogi tigigipg f ti» ato IB» artwi awaa of wtawal paw npiluo. 

■gp«» Uay goi R««i« KiggHI rgelf giil | ili of ti»rroatlg ii n l u p n a t ai 
laal of vtaMl pmipilBa. JovrMl of UonHpg PlMfcliHiM S (lt70): 

Tkt Ppggtig igat aiii 10 MaMfMrn lggl waat ■^lalHiwi to #4 flrat 
graia cMMrao. Tl» fioatlg iMfcum, **»eattk > o In ftpaca" m4 "gpatial 
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R^toUont," iMMl v«ry lltU« varUim wid thtftfort, coMid not diffomitiate 
untftriylng ptrc«piu«l •Mlty In Uit mvin^r ip«cirWd by Fmll|*s tUndardlsa- 
lion. ThtM mulU mmilon tht content validity of tht tMi. TN> txpvrtmenier 
MiegMU that th<» **Nrc«ptual Quottont** bt uwd •■ a unlUry niMnifv of 
pmvptual function rather than as s cumulathrt maaauiv of five Indapmdant 
viMial pairaptual abllltlaa. 

Briggi, Niar P. and TMIftn, Duka. Purthar normatlva daU on a Froatig lubtatt, 
aya-hand coordination. Pbtcaptual and Motor Skllla 30 11970): 
640-642. 

Tan Ona (Eya>Haiid Coordination) of tha PrMtlf tast wm glvan lo 
chlldmi and adiilU batvaan 4 and 99 yaart old. Tha laiulta waia compaiad to 
tha noms oi tha 1963 MandardlutkMt PraaUg*s ilMdaidtBatlon Moraa waia 
conrtomad thmigh aga 7. and than tha icoan waia foMnd to ba conaldarably 
bttoar thoaaiaportad by tha 1963 ilandai«aatkMt 

Coban, 8. Alan. Stvdlaa In vinial paicaptlon and landing In dliadvanli^ad 
cbMmt Journal of Laamtoig DlMMIItka 2 (1962): 496-603. 

EvalMaCaa maaMiaa of vinial pamptkNi lncKidli« tha Froatig tatt. 
DhKTiMM tha lalatlomhip bat wean vtouai dyahnrtlon and laadli^ 

Caaah, N.C. and PnaraM, B.J. A factor analytic study of tha Froatig 
dairaiopnwntal taat of vliual paacaptfton. Pimaplual and Motor SkHte 16 
(1963): 5943. 

ExaMlnaa a factor analyali of tha Proatig tait and wbtaat acoiaa, a form 
d teibnina lion I nil, a f own^c o na l an c y la< InlilMpBii, ift, and aax for 40 
hindirgarlan cbUim InlaWfMwa and davalopnianUI cbangia in paa ca p tl on 
acconn l ad fornMiat vaslanaa. Raconunanii only Iba ^Pbrcaptnal Onoitont'* fkon 
tha Proatig taal as a usaAil MaaMia, abwa tbt icattar analyik of tha Proatig 
■ nbtaili b a iabbms vahia. 



W. and Onnn, R. Compvtoon n^ 4II last and Proatig 

last bi waatal c bnl e bl groups of cbai>» »rnii ^ Clinical Phycbology 
23(1966): 439. 



Indi rrt ii bilaiilgsnaa la an bnportant f( 

Tba two lasts aas dosaly laialad but Iba d W issn t s s a» nolad 



Oonactha ssaitag b tbt ilamuni. Tba Raadti^ Tincbar 18 
(1966): 673-160. 



ma l hoA, and Mind wrltk« 



of tancbtag laadb^: laballag, highly 
con li ollad vocabulary, ctelld*s own book, phonics, color cnsa, kbiasthatic 
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Protlig, Marlaniit. Education for children wHh karnlni diubllliieft. In Progrev 
In LMrnlni DftuMlltlM, edited by H. Myklcbust, pp. 234 266. New 
York: Grunr Stratton, 1968. 

Dmcfibm the compontnU of the developmental sequence: aentory- 
motor phage, language phaie, perceptual phaae, development of higher cognitive 
proceiaea, emoti<>nal development, and social adjustment 



Fkoetlf, MvlMne. Marianne FroaUg Center of Education Therapy. In Special 
Education Rrograms Within the United Statea, edited by M. V. Jones, 
pp. 122*148. Springfield, 111.: CharietC. ThomM, 1968. 

Prasenta a complete daacriptlon of the Marianne Prostig Center of 
Education. Diacuaaas the evolution of the center's philosophy, the center's 
servicaa, profeaalonal training, rnearch, and future plana. Hie bibliography 
Includes 102 lefeiences. 



ProaUg, MariaiiM. Testing as a basis for education therapy. Journal of Special 
EducaUon 2 (1967): 15-34. 

Dcacribes four baaic teats uaed to evaluate sensorimotor functions: 
Proatig Tast, Wepman Teat, Illinois Test of Paychollnguistic Abilii: . and the 
WecMer InteUlgence Scale for ChUdien. 



Fioallc, MsriaMie. Vlaual perception In the brain injured child. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry 33 (1963): 665-671. 

Daacribea the Proatig test and includes samples of itenu. 



Pioatigf Mariaiiiie and Home, DavM. An approech to the treatment of children 
with leomlQg diaofdersw In Laaming Diaorieva, edited by J. Hellmuth, 
VOL 1, pp. 293^305. Saottle: Special Childhood PUblicationa, 1965. 

Pte a a n ta a brief overview of Proatig's theory. Appendix Hats 28 teaU or 
methods of aaaaament uaed at the Proatig Center. 



Proatig, MaeiMM; Lafem, D. Welly; and IMtllaaey, John. Diaturbanccs In 
visuiri perteptkm. Jourval of • Reaear ' ^ * lt63): 160-162. 

Daaciibaa the Proatir w iUon in the ciMroom. 



Proatig, MariasiM Md Maalaw, PbyUa. Lai^i^ training: A form of ability 
training. Journal of Laming DiaaMHtias 1 (1968): 105-115. 

Daacribea four deeel o proental ftinctlona: sensorimotor, language, 
perception, and cognitive. Reviews and critiquea the Illinois Test of P^cho- 
linguiatica and discusaea the relation between this teat and the Proatig teat. 
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Froslig, Marianne and M.i 

problem of thf 
571-574, 



• MiK. Reading, developmental #t7ili||ct, ^d ihe 
««mal of Learning Disabili^^ 2 (l9^9): 



reading. 



Responds to an 



ftien by Cohen on visual p^rcrPtlaH and 



Harris* Albert J. What about 
International ReaAs 
April 27, 1968, 9m 
Education, 400 Mr 
Microfiche) 

Reviews fowr ap*^ 
Delacato, Kephart, Ftm% ^ 
with reading diubllitits. Wmm 
none of these four 
ness. 



«'H*ial theories of reading? P^p^f pre^n^ at 
-relation Convention, Current h^^, 
"^Mucation Resources Center, ^.S- ^tfi^ of 
^ \ve., S.W., Washington, D.C- fiP 02? 

to teaching remedial le^iti^- p^an- 
'•a coMtributlon of phannacol^ty to ch'^^tren 
> w^iis more carefully control^ ^N^m^h since 
r M^duced conclusive evidence It^ ^ff^Uve- 



Jacobs, James W. Ar mmtrnm^' <if the Frostig visual-perc^l^tic^n training 
program. EdMMMli ^ ^i^ip 25 (1968): 332*340. 

Investigates ^ the Frostig training proff^'h on reading 

readiness. Kindergarter ^mc w^o participated in the Frostig PN)^'^f ^hen 

compared to children ^ m the program, did not perf^'^n bet^i^r on a 
reading readiness test. 



Jacobs, James W. A foNtrA «^ evsination of the Frostig visual-pefC^tti*! tf^'^iiUS 
program. EducaawMl teadenhip 26 (1968): 169-175. 

Investigates Uie cttnt of the Frostig tiMing piogi^ on i^ing 
readiness. Children in kindngarten and first grade after nine Months of me 
Frostig training program pMformad better on the Vioatig tas< ^ % fading 
readiness test than the contiol group. The first grade children, ^Ko ^te iWen 
the Frostig program, and the control group performed the s^nr ^^n f^ng 
achievement tests, and many of the differences on the readily 0^^ie%t\ f#voivd 
the control group. 



Kklm, Richard. Visual-motor training, readiness, and intelligence kiO^'^nen 
children. Journal of Learning Disabilities 3 (1970): 256.^^9. 

Investigates the effect of visual*motor training on and 
intelligence of kindergarter 'fan. Tl» experimental and coair^l gro^p# e«ch 
had 37 children exhibi^^ iMior deficienclas on the T^. A 

second control group hat ^ mm •nhibltlng no vlsual-mol^ ^t^^^iic^^ 
During the training paUtt^ «^ me eaperimental group receiv^^ v^^rnotor 
training according io the iMPr . iMven paogrm. 

The control gn^ups wceived the traditional kindergarter^ t^ioTM* Th« 
fact that no readiness and iaielligence diflerences were found am^ th^ f^P^ 
at the end of the school year suggast^ further research is aK^M^V f^or* 
visual-motor training becomes a part of the general kindergarten et^'hcti^iii* 
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E. Perc«ptu«l-mol«r mmmtt^^mmmi and reateg. Piper pmm^** ii 
ml Collefle Rearia^ la— linn Confaamce, March 
ladelphia. (EdncaMw Infomatron Center S 

Education, 400 mmmami Ave.. S.W., Washington, D.v KI) 

iUi >**i:> Microfiche) 

28 research studieB mm investigate the effect of perccpty^ii 
rams on the reading MMevetnent of average or above a^^mff^ 
the effectiveness of Macato s and Frostig*s programs. 

Reseaach in Vteal TrauMK and Reading Disability. Wasli 
D C: EdiH^aUonal Resouract Mormation Center, U.S. Offn^ ot 
>n, 1968. (ED 027 151, Microfiche). 

and critiques the theories of Doman*Deiacato, Kepteart. 
^Mtig. Imcfpcets current rmaagth relating to these theories. 
^ir«f visual training in the tieatnwnt of reading disabilities. 

mam the mind can*t see what the eye sees: Frostig program for 
n. Grade IVacher 83 ( 1W5): 82 85. 

the Frostig test and training program. 

et at The Marianne Froatig developmental test of vIbmiI 
, 1963 sUndardization. Nveeptual and Motor Skills 19 
463-499. 

the statbtical daU on the 19S3 standaidization aanple of 
and public school chlMrni who were ghwn the Fiwalig last. 

V. Faelor analytic studies of the Frostig davalopniMM test of 
■BBHplion. Journal of Speciri Biwiiian 2 (1M8): 429^433. 




ii Lh on the five subMs oi the Froatig test with 

the mmmmmmmm^ aaparate and deflnaMe pasaaptual abilities on the 

Relation of achlcveiMst laat acoras and 
Proatig daaak^pmental M «f visual pa— iption 
lto22(lfM): 179-1§4 





the prsdi e tion valw iba Fraalig taat m 
cMMrni. Tbe taaiv laal 

many fmmm Mia w0 «MMs fiedictad 
^ Pour of the ftee^^^Mlk f 
i^fetaMHieB. 
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The Work of ! Ne 41 IkephaT: 



Benyon, SMia D. 
OlHo: CI 



ing for Uk Slow knrner. 
Co., 1«W. 



of the dMriren, M| 




Chaney, Clara M. aall 

Columteus, < 



C. MdMir Akb «o tavapM TraMng. 
Co., 19M. 



ynaiallMiluii 
avaluaUaa, If 




concarving tha aaotor sya 
and iiMlipnalii mii 
of bo4y 




DWon, 



manlal 




li IL M 

pp. 77- 
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Early, George H. Perceptual Training in the Curriculum. 
Charles E. Merrill Publithinc Co., 1969. 



mm* 



I* 



Summarizet Kephart*s theory of perceptual developmem Uto* 
application of Kephart*s theory to social studies, language aru -^^^ 
industrial arts. 



Early, Geoige H. and Kephart, Newell C. Developing perceptual 
IVrceptual-moior training and academic achievemeti 
Therapy 4 (1969): 201-206. 

DiicuMt a case history of a nlne*year.old boy enroMas « 

reading. 



Falik, Louis. IW effects of special paitiptMal-motor training in i 

reading readiness and on aacMd grade reading performaav 
Learning DIsaMlities 2 (196t): 39&-402. 

InvesUgatea the effect of a training program suggested by 
reading. The experimental group recehred a training program i 
Kephart, and the control group received the traditional curriculum 
differences were found between the two groups after the training 



Pisbar, Kferii L. Effects of a Structured Program of Perccptual*Motor 
iiie Development and School Achievement of Edi 
Marded Children. Univenity Pirli, Psa.: Pennsylvania i 
1967. (Educational Reaources Infonsation Center, 
MucalioA, 400 Maiyland Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C., ■ 
Wcroflche) 

Imrestigates application of Kepbatt*s tbeory to 

children. The Purdue Nrceptual-liotor Survey was used to 

handieagpnd children who were alao deficient in perceptual-motor 
64 chiMM made up the experimental group. Urn Hawthorne (attt. 
groups) Ineluded 54 mentally handicapped rbidron who were not. 
peri ap lu al motor ability. The experimental pwps participated bi 
propam suggeslsd by Kephart, and the Hawtbetne groups play " ^ 
for the anw amount of tbne. There was also a cootrol group 
receive a speeial program. After four months, si three groups ft 
Nft ep t uai l ile r Survey, and the experimental group and Hi 
improved mm bMligence 







Qodftey* ■efban md Kapba.t, Newett C. Movement Pa 

stiott. New Yoric Appleton^Century-Crofls, 1969. 



Applies Kephart*s thsory to physical education m4 
education. 
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Itaring, Norrit wmd SfiMm, iMMc. The effect of groM m ii i ii i N ^i M . on 
visual perccfHion amd eye-h«»d co-ordiMtion. f^mmm TfcM^ 46 

(1966): 129.135. 

Invettigiies K«phart*s ckme4wyc\e theory, the mIImi tUt 
Mm*s input-oMiiMJt f^ncUons occur m a doted cyde in «Mi mmcmftrngk and 
niotor activitte work lafHher in one ^mk, not is two aap—i— — Th e 
expefftoent iiindad 24 menially HiMad cWMren wmm m • y^*— 
inUiMdiate, or juainr high claai^ Tha 12 cWMwi in the mt^mmmtti^mp 
weie given tlia RuaAae Vt iu^ lmd U 0m Survey, and a wmmn^m^^ liaiwng 
progaM WM I ■■H—^r1 in Uw aaaat atf emilaal Mlcftency. At tk» Md of the 
training period, the avperimeiaal grou^Mproved nore tha« the l aa a t n l ^mp 
on ^tm of visual peiuapliun mA eye-hal motor cMnttnation. 



G. Ovvdie. Aaview of the moMh. MaaMiUtftw Lteratuie 22 (1961): 
10-11. 



Reviews Ite Slow UaiMrhy NMelie Kep^Mi^- I>mci 
lacliiiV a good daMMon of the alow fcaamer mr special studaM. 
theory m being taaad on asMV^wis, p«rticyMy deaMag with 
have no re s e arch vailttaation. 
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Charles 
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Co., 1969. 
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C. tte Slow Learner in » CiMroom. Colmr^ v iMtmr 
ft mmm Bwks, 1960. 

^ for Kephart*s perrepiift*MK>tor theon 

lentai PatUrm ^Mtkc isUnce AMity..^ tMr 
ive School Raataw. SiMford, Calif.: ismmmd 

1969. (EdncHiiiB^Bn 1 1, Infomatei mtmr, 

400 Mai!iM« Ave., S.W., Wariii«iU . 
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Bibliography, 
by Subject 



Bibliom'aphy on 



Auditory Perception 
and Movement 



GENERAL 



Alpem, Mathew; Lawrence, Merle; and Waisk, David. Sensory Processes. 
Belmont, Calif.: Brooks Cole Publishing Co., 1967. 

PreaenU the phyakal and perceptual aspects of hearing using illustra- 
tions and limited technical terminology. 

BikMleau, Edward A. Supplementary feedback and instructions. In Principles of 
Skill Acqviiition, eiUcd by E. A. Bilodeau, pp. 235-253. New York: 
Academic PreM, 19W. 

Reviews research literature relating to the feedback of verbal instruc- 
tions to the performer. The bibliography includes over 45 references. 

Dember, William. Psychology of Perception. New York: Holt, RinehaH b 
Winston, 1965. 

Discusaes the relationship of vision to audition. 

Howard, L P. and Tanpleion, W. B. Human Spatial OrienUtion. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 

Chapter VI. Auditory localization. Explains auditory k>calization and 
experimental design and rsaearch instruments. Discusses the sensitivity of 
auditory localisation of adults, induding the effect of constant errors in 
auditory localization. Inchidss the effects of vision on auditory localization and 
the localization of multiple auditory signab. 

Kidd, Aline H. and Kidd, Robert M. The development of auditory percepUon in 
children. In Perceptual Development in Children, edited by A. H. Kidd 
and J. L. Rivoire, pp. 113-143. New York: International Univenities 
Press, 1966. 
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Includes experimenUl studies invotving pmuiUl and infant raearch. 
Reviews auditory perception studies using selected intensity, pitch, or tifnim 
variables. 



Mueller, Conrad G. Sensory Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hail, 
1965. 

An introductory book explaining the nature of the auditory senses. 

Pick, Herbert L. and Pick, Anne D. Sensory and perceptual development. In 
Carmkhaers Manual of ChUd Psychology, edited by P. Mussen, vol. 1. 
New York: John Wiley ii Sons, 1970. 

Includes the development of auditory sensitivity in young children. 

Reese, Hayne and Lipsatt, Lewis. Experimental ChUd Psychology. New York: 
Acwiemic Pm, 1970. 

Chapter II. Sensory processes. Reviews the development of auditory 
perception inchiding amplitude, frequency, and localization research. 

Spears, Wifliam C. and Hohle, Raymond H« Sensory and perceptual processes in 
infants. In Infancy and Early Childhood, edited by Y. BrackbUI, pp. 
123-203. New York: Free Press, 1967. 

Explains the physical development of the audition system of the infant 

Stevens, S. S.; Warshobky, Fred; and the Editors of Life. Sound and Hearing. 
New York: Tkne Incorporated, 1965. 

Uses picture emys to explain the auditory system. Includes an 
excellent explanation of the anatomy of the ear. 



RESEARCH 

Bogm David H. and Simon, J. RichaH. Differential effect of noise on ivks of 
varying complexity. Joumiri of Applied Pftychology 52 (1968): 
148-153. 

Noise produced a decrement in performance. The magnitude of this 
decrement depended upon the task complexity. 



Breen, W. W.; DeHaemer, M. J.; and Poock, G. K. Comparison of the effect of 
auditory versus visual stknulation of information capacity of discrete 
motor response. Journal of Experimental Psychology 82 (1969): 
395-397. 

Investigates the effect of auditory and visual sUmulatlon on reaction 
time and movement time of a discrete motor response. During auditory 
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fttimtaatioii, the sul^l moved a meUl stylus to a lefl or right target, the 
movement direction depended upon the pitch (low or high) of the tone. During 
viaial stimulation, a light stimuhis indicated the movement direction. An index 
of difficulty was defined by a formula which included the width of the target 
and the distance between tlie two targets. Reaction time was shorter for the 
visual stimulus. Movement time was affected by changes in the index of 
difficulty, and not the modality of the stimulus. 



Catalano, John F. and Whalen, Patricia M. EffecU of auditoiy stimulation upon 
decrement and reminiscence in rotary pursuit tracking. Perceptual and 
Motor SlUlls 25 (1967): 981-988. 

Two separate experiments examined the effect of auditory stimulation 
on rotary pursuit tracking performance. In the first experiment, the subjects 
performed the task with either no feedback, or auditory feedback using a buzzer 
at two different intensities. No performance differences were found among the 
three conditions. In the second experiment, borderiine differences were found. 



Colgate, Thomas P. Reaction and response times of individuals reacting to 
auditory, visual, and tactile stimuli. Research Quarteriy 39 (1968): 
783-784. 

The suhfect responded to three stimuli: a light, a door bell, and an 
electric shock. The subject wai not told in advance which stimulus he would 
recehe. The quickest reaction time was for the auditoiy stimulus, and the 
slowest reaction time was for the tactile stimulus. The response time was 
quickest for the auditory stimuli and slowest for the tactile. All differences were 
significant according to the t test No review of literature or bibliography was 
included 



Cooper, Walter Elmore. Videotape replay feedback in learning selected gross 
motor skills. Dissertation AbstracU 30 (1970): 3775A-3776A. 

The subi^cts, seventh grade boys, were aasigned to one of five feedback 
treatmenU: (1) auditory feedback, (2) videotape feedback, (3) combined 
auditory and videotape feedback, (4) no feedback from instructor, and (5) 
control group. The experimental groups recehred instruction for four basketball 
skills: dribbling* lay-up shota, pMsIng and catching, and one-hand push shots. 
The type of feedback dkl not affect lay-up performance on the Knox Wall 
Bounce TM. Videotape feedback affected the push shot and the dribble. The 
auditory and videotape group improved on the Johnson Motor Batteiy. 



Cotton, Palrieia. Instructions ghren by different voice intensities, and frequencies 
end gross motor performance. Master's thesis, Purdue Unhenity, 1969. 

Verbal instructions of diflerent intensities and Arequencies were used to 
dsecrihf a motor task, which was a 3V^yu6 run with two sharp curves. No 
movement time differences were found for the combinations of intensities end 
frequencies included in the study. 
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UMknkmm. Pom M . lUfltcUoii-liQpMWvity and mbal conitfA of motor 
btlMvlor. dilM Dmiopmcfit 40 ( 1967): 786-787. 



TMi Hady coaipMs Uw im* of mW conliol wot* to wlf-imtniction 
OA a Molor t«ik pt f oti—d by kInitfgMtm ckMmi. "FMler** and '*ilow«r** 
«M» tli« mtal coMtiol wofdi for a flafar ta pptug naiNNiat, and "push** and 
''dont pyah'* wait tha mbal control wordi on a foot dapw w ion tmk, Kagan*! 
MalcMaig PanMar PlCMias Twt waa iiaad to daailfy tha chUdrtn according to 
laAaciion-lnHNiliMty. 



MoaMaky, OaaM and Noyaa, Marima. Atlantional facton In dalayad vocal 
andMory faadteck affacta on concunnnt motor taaka. Journal of 
AndlCofy fUaaaadi 8(1989): 61-M. 



Tlia anHaci raad a atandaid p«Mft and McMad a maiaary rhymt undtr 
tiwna nnilor tandttlona- (1) widia tapping a iHant liay at tlia lala of two tapa par 
airand, (8) «Mla tapping a iianl Iwy at tl» mla of tupo tapa par a a c ond which 
aarnd lo NhmOnma a dafhanad mom, and (8) with no concnnant motor taah. 
AM thaaa momr ■aniUlow wmn pa rf o i mad wHh hnmadlrtn and dalayad (.16 
■■rnndi) Mnanaal Imdhaefc. Tha motor taak patfomianoa datoriomtad during tha 



MmM, Bab«t O. AwdHoty ptn i& fl U fm by chMmi. Journal of Rmuch in 



Bipta, WMto at aL IffwU of vaiying dtlayt in auditory faadback on 
IwytippiN of ckiMimL PHCcpUial and Motor SklNa 16 (1963): 
4tt-IOO. 



CMMmi. 6 to 11 yaan oM, toppii a h«y in poupa ol tiiiw tapa with a 
cMrk m iMMadMa Md d a l aya d iiiitncL Tk* font of Uh tapa, tlw total Um* 
for 10 tap*, and tka iMMt of tlM Mm fhifK vaatod on tiM hay WM« aaeoriad. 
roaan hwaaaaad whan tha fcndhnch waa dalayad. Tha anwnnt of In c ianai waa not 
allaelad hy tha MMMint of datay. IMnynd f iidhi r fc dlarnp ln d hay tapping and 
total thna. 



B«hi. L at al. My tapping and dalayad f aidha t k. Journal of Spaach and 
Havtaf Raaaaaeh t (1M«): 37t>JM. 



Nomri and daaf chHdaan tippad a hay hi gronpa oT thraa tapa with a 
cNefc or Aah aa hnnwdhrta or dalayad faadhnek. Dalayad iaadhaek with flarfiaa 
jUiuplii 71 paw— t of tha nMMal ihUdiia'a p atforyanco. No d Ktowncaa 
hatwaan hMMdMa laadhnck waai lound for padphamHy daaf cMldaan. 
Dliniilii paifinninii lor chNdaan waa an In w aaaa hi foaea of tapa. a datwaaa 
hi Iht m* oflapptaf. and atfon hi grauph«. 
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8inKNi« J. Rtetwd. RMctkNi time at a fkiocUoii of the cue ptopertlM of an 
auditory diiplay. Journal of ApplM Ftychology 52 (1968): 224-226. 

The aubfect pieaatd a rifht or left key accordliig to Wnaural coinniaiids, 
monaural comroandi, or monaural puie tonet. The sloweat mponaaa were to 
binaural commamk and the faaleat leaponaea were to monaural tones. 

Thomaa, Bdwvd J. The latency of motor renctlona to auditory stimuli m a 
function of stimulus Intensity and duration. DIsaertatlon Abetracts 27 
(1967):4151B-4152B. 

Reaction time was Invetaely lelated to stimulus duration when the 
Intensity was above 10 db. When the tatemity was below 10 db., the icaction 
time was Independent of stimuhia duration. 



UMMr« Qeotge Hwsy. A study of different methods of teaching a motor skill 
employhif vlaual materiak DIamrtatlon AbstineU 81 (1971): 8942A. 

Pour types of f esdbe cfc weie given to fourth gradew while they weie 
leamfa« to hand a baM through a doorway: (1) vldeolape lephy with teacher 
Inatiuctioii, (2) videotape vaplgy without teacher hMtiuction, (8) motion picture 
rsplay with tencher Inatiuciiom and (4) teacher hMtiuction with no rsplgy. The 
criterion performance wm a group mean of 80 pereent succam and oaily the 
group esiperienctag videotape replay and tencher tastruction reached this 
criterion. 
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Bibliography on 



Body Image 
and Movement 



DnHODUCTION 



Tte ptrfoHMr't aocynto MtiiMtkNi of his body Imact my ^ liiipon^t 
coMMtnitkNi to mmmdvd aad •fllctoiit movwMMt IfovwMi tf^om^i^ »iu#t 
MliMte Um Mgbt Mid vMtli of tMr total body Md/or body ^d^t Ifl u> 
Mate dieWoM iboiit tMr moviiMnt thioMgh m •mltmm^i of <ttt^ 
dyiMWic obttcU and ptopk. It May bt that aecunto Mtlmtloii iff botfy bf*^ I* 
a prnvquMta for akMad movamant parfomancaa. 



RBSBAMCH 



Alvaias, Jaaa. Body width aatbwatkwM by ite*yaar-oM boyi al^ and 
dyaaMlc ca^dltlooi. Maitaia thaila, Puidiia UiUvanlty, 

Boehof thaaab j a c l a , tliiyaai^ boya, wada at t ba aTi oi^ %Rliiad>>< to 
tha *a of tha door ha aooM fk thapogh mmim atatle and dyai^k oi u ^a o t 
cnodMaai. Dortdg tha attic fpodttiai aaeh aabtact poiatid to ^^rf^^idth 
ha Jodgad ha cooM fit thaoo^ aod difb« tha ^sroaaiie coodttl^ ad^ #*Nart 
ran to tha door iiaa ha thoa^t ha cooM fit thioogh. Tha dooi ^^tli M*Htai 
of tha — ■Brr t iiaa door woaalamr whan tha artbaata waiiMdf ^ tP^d^^^^ 
coodWoo. 

Aodatwa. lawpb Kari. Tha lalatioiiahip of body bnaft to vatpdl wariiipc aod 
paaiiaptoai aiolor abUHy hi yoiiag cM ld w a. Diamtatli'^ Ab^^iP^ 2* 
(i«M): 

No laiatlpartilp waa found batwaan body hnap and th# 
Taat of Vlaaal ywaap ti oa for yonnf iliwiatary chHdMi. A ''b^ pc^^nt^'^tteo 
taoaa*' waa not lalalad to tha laU whieh a lailaa of body woida KcP^^, t 
eompaard to a aaiiaa of non-body wordi. 
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Aim^rong . H«btrt E., *. and Amitroiig. DoNte C. ReUtion of physical fitnev 
to a dinwMion of body iniate. Perceptual and Motor Skilb 26 (1968): 
1173 1174. 

A poiitKw MlMwriiip waa found betwwn body im^ barrier icores 
and the New Ymk Phyucal Pitncw Teat for adotcM:ent girb. No 

reiattonahip waa foMid b m ii thaae variaMea for boyt. 



Cappon. OMiai and liit i B il l ■ Diatorted body pncaptkm in obaaity. Journal 
of NmouaandBMrtal Diaeaae 146 (1968): 465-467. 

The body bm^ of obaae (mem weight 187 pounds) and normal (mean 
weight 133 pounds) adniu was compeied. Body width and depth were 
estknated during two cMHNtiona: hi a d«k room and looUi« into a mirror. The 
obeae aduita made gMlar body width and depth estbnation errors than the 
nomal adults. 



AbM O. and HukHI. Itaipnt B. RelaUonshipa between weight-height 
MUoa, other body msHunmaula, and seif-petceptlon of body contours. 
ReaaaRh Quarterly 40 (1969): saS8. 



The nndtafs of this study iMticaU that the fieatar the deviation in 
wgght ia fhw tbnt c onalis i sd dasl ia ble bi towia of bel»t and ^. the greater ia 
the dlffsienee between pefceived body contourHnaa and ml ( 



Mon. DomM J. Batbnatkm of bodily dbnenaions. Peiceptual and Motor SkUla 
14 (1962): 219-221. 



Aaeending and dsa r i w d m nUmam weee given for five verticii 
MS (keifht to knae. hip. ili w ildar . Moutk. and fbN heigbt) and four 
hortaontol dbninalDna (widUi of hand and My. daptii of body, and leMth of 
aim heM hofkontaNy). Pai r inilng estima t ion s weee greater f or ste of nine 
MMMlona. Bxeapt for ''-y-* tflhnatn. the sarsndiM aathnalloM dtr " 
Mfcr ftam the pbysteai meaaums. Five diinndlag heigbt msasuieminU 
tiua phyM MMMna. Tbe iw n inilwg keiteontal mewM 




-99 WkMI tk9 mMmI Ift 

to move the heMW doaarlaiatlier unW the lapMtkM eoMda the slae of 



move the beam farther apwt until the seNrHkm evtals the atae of the body 
part being eaUmaled. 



OMon. OomM J. MeMunment of petcetved body iise. Ni t ep to al and Motor 
Skilb 14 (1962): 191-196. 

wew given for body width, height, 
widttt. d epth, and hetgkt aathnataa war* 

heigbt and dspth. whMe MeendlRf JSLSt^ not. ^ 
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It. mm 
NkIw UiiIi n» y. 



■•UaMlM of Mmmm, inwMi«. itMug M^U ky rix-yMToM koy« 

of ptifowMwar on Um jMHip mi iMck 



Hat, iMkm. riiwpiifciin of wtMil mi^ mIT mUmM bo4y wMtk of 
W W y wt oM beyt Malic aM i y — I r r onil t l oM , MmIm^ 
tlMta. FMfiM Utii i it ly . IMt. 

Pint pai* boys MtlMlai Uw wMlk of • ««or to k* ofMil to tMr 
rtioaMit wMtli aaiar tiro l oail t l n ai tlatte(i lM iiag)aa< iya«al r (iyalat ote 
• tni<wli. My avay «r« i Hm alaii by tka aiialyrik of tka Mai takaa wMt 
tiM beya «m raairiaf oa tkt l iiitaiM lalli tka italte mi iymmie Mttnatat 
of *Mr wMlk woM hMpr tkM tka AaiiMw arMlk af tka koys. Tka «yaaaile aa4 
•tatk mini II mm ml <lflinat. Na iilillii<il| «aa fattai katwaaa ka«y 
•way iM tka ilflNaaat katwaaa tka 4yMMlt «i4 itatk aMMtaa. 



HmIm. Qmm A. MtUeU of acllw aio^w n a t oa ketfy-part -t la iMw 
NwiptMri aa4 Mator Ikllli » ( ItW: MT41t. 




4* 



(3) 



ii 

aeth« 



My part prior to — Itiitiow of body 
of 1 |otoi»kovBdi4 Of M 
ol My p«U mi MNhbody pmti. Hit fMliiii of tliii i 
of Pttlmr M CowM (1M7), wiUclil 



•CMy p«to. 



of IB^P m4 • HMMii of nolor pffowuTt on U» i 
— IM^ Ci^fcM lUtMidi to PliyM B iM ctti o w , M I 



No 



WW found bt t irwn body taMg* ud motor 



ona 




NmIi« Hfliboy* Tbo Jndl^Mnt of bod|y landiMrk boif^Miw Oonatic ftycbolafy 
MoMfNplHlf (IMt): ni.SM. 

fillwilii of of iilirlii Mjr Iwiwitto Uw cvfriMl- 

oc Miri aarii wlti wttk nklMlt raqring la ivt, and aMtowtMl 
Intaiaf. Tkt MkMi wi«M«MMM tkt of tkt cMlcli and Um mmI 

IrtkMlH of oyo aai koMM of Um mm mMIm to kMtf ImI|M «Mt 

II iiiilliiilii tmmmlmmm of Uw i t jK l i' 4MofM taMfM of ilw ko«y «m 
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Mbliography m 



DlilMice Pe oeption 
wmd Movement 




OENOtAL 



li i iiii, WIMhi. VaiMlH of NtccpUial Li— iag. Hmm Y«rfc: Hgfliaw-Hm 
BookCtt., 1967. 

Chi0lm IL 1W —yipUuB 1W ptmpikM of mm and 

4IMM0». lUviM mmli HlMiiiait mIiImI to ito pw OTyl i un of nfm and 
diiUno.TlialMiHmiliy—lMiMOfar4iMiinnin. 



CHkiMi, JflMi^ Hm Pi III ^li I II of th« Vtaal BoalM: Houghlon Mifflin 

Chaplvr VU. fliiMMiat varlaMn for vlMi^ipih aftd ilrtaaii - Tha 
acttva obtanrtr hpiataa liia vlnial cuat utad foriliplli and dliiaiMa pareaptlon. 

Oafil, W. C. Slaa ana to vlwaNy paicalvad dlitanr Piycholofftcal BuUatln 62 
(1964): 2n.m. 

PiaianU aa mrtlint lavlaw of lltaratuia mm Um affact of two kln^ of 
ilaa cuat, lalatlva tiat and tenlltar itaa, on dittanoa ^aaatptkMi. 
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Oniiaiii, CIvmct IL Mmmd spw $ i nUi i In Vimi and Vimal Spw 
P^iceptlon, vilM by Ctt Qm^mm, Hmm York: John WItey & Sw, 
1966. 

Explains if» Maocular nma^ iy» qiaa (in la y ai t i nn > Hmt pHipiw- 
live, atrial penpaeHaa. mono c niar momaaani, pmidtm, N^l aad 
accommodation) and Ite Wnociilar om» <mm^phw, stawoacopic mmI. 
Ei^Mnt the concept of vlaual angle. Tl» WMIvpnp^ includei over 100 
referencet. 



Ifttelion, WiUlam H. Viaual Space Nnaption. New York: Springer 
Co., 1960. 

Clupter IV. Vtaid 
iwMm a 
tteeoocapt of 




V. Stoe, 

loMMa topics: abaoMa aise aa a 
aa m cue l» lelathre diatanca, 
aipBMt iiaa and ilae conatawy. 

Ea^Mm m aeaiant pavallax. 

Chapter VII. Binocular 




Chapter Vni. Aecommodatien and comreifence. 
variaUaa: appnient dMance, actu al conditions of 

\ and physical dialance of the o^act Diacusaat accommodatlonnBd 
aa cues to distance. 



RBMARCH 



Apwe, N. M.; Fyke, taidra; aarf f i ^s M ^ 2. W. I h iadpnumi of distance 

as a ftinctkNi of Indnaad nnaale H niian, ■ ii paenei, thne, and feedhack. 
Journal of Bxperimenlal PkpeMogy 7 (IMS): 649^. 

Sub^acto were aaked to eatoMto the dialance saparathig two doU of 
li^ Befoie thepieaantaUonnfanriisllda, the aubieet either squeeied a hand 
dynameter mildly or stiM^ly. The enpoauie tone for the pmaentatlon of the 
two doUwai either 10 msec, oronesaannd. Only part of the auhiacU were given 
feettnck after each tiW on the aacuracy of their asttoiatkms. Enron in 
■sihnatinn of distance weie rsdacid by induced ta n aio n , longer escposuie, and 
feedback. The faciUiatlee eftoaU of Induced nniaele tension were less pro- 
nounced under long expoausss and Isedback condMtona. This InAiced mu^le 
tension prior to the visual pasaantotlon may be cunce teed as serving ss a general 
alerting Ainctlon. 



ChIIMmI, llax. The li 
of alMhile di 



sise 

II and Ny t h u p ii ytiM » ( 



Ma-144. 



The eul^ect irtii mu d the dtaUnoe ^^w. 
eifht-indi trUnde while hoMh« a four, or ri^inih 
examiner told the wbiect that the triai^ he wa 
the trianfle uaed for dialaace eitkoatioti (this wm ac 
beiiiff lavfer or mailer). When the rethiai itae eCtlw 
conatant, the Miad ^ 
comparieon o^t 
cofiilaat, the judfMl 



aad a iaiir or 
hi Ma iMd. The 
\ equal ha aiae to 
the( 




Coiihil, David A. The 
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•qual U> the sUndtrd; physkal size consUnl with physical diaUnce and viauai 
an#a cHaoflliif; and physical distance constant with physical size and vtauai angle 
ctaigag. Variables with smaller visual angles than the standard were estimated 
as iMie Astant and smaller. These two sUtements were only consistent for 
conditions one and two. 

Cofsl, W. C. The absohite and relathre size cue to distance. American Journal of 
Hychdogy 82 (1969): 228-234. 

The suNect viewed two sizes of playing cards 10 feet away. One card 
was normal size and one card was twice as laige, simulating the rHInal image of a 
nonnal size card 5 feet away from the subject If Csmiliar size detennined 
perceived size, the nonnal and laifs cards should be leported to be the same 
width. This was not the cme, the laige card was reported as being larger than the 
smdl enrt, but not twice as laigs. If retinal siie determined percehred size, the 
widlh or the laige card should have been reported to be twice as great as the 
card The perceived width of the srmII card waa 1.6 inches and the 
paaiai^sd width of the large card was 2.3 Inches. This does not completely 
snpfort either theory of perce i ved size. 

Gefsl, W. C. and Msrtens, HeMy W. taeeived depth between temlliar ol^ta. 
Journal of btperimental fvycholoiy 77 (1968): 206-211. 

Five fmlllar objects (a box of cough dropa. a half-dollar, a tape 
dispemar, a door key, and a tube of toothpaste) were stmulated and prssented In 
pain. The subset estimated the distance between him and the object and the 
dtatance between eneh obieet to the pair. The ratio of estbnated size to reUnal 
size affected the estimation of distonce. The ob^ts having the largest value of 
this ratio were perceive d ai more distant The percehred depth between objecU 
was a monotonic function of the differences In the value of this ratio. 

Oofsl, W. C. and Martens, H. W. PMceived size and disUnce of fomlliar objects. 
Perceptual and Motor SklUs 25 (1967): 213-225. 

This study investigated perceived diatance of a playing card In rsUtion 
to the projected size of the visuirf hnags on the retina. Both stationary and 
morii« stimuli were investliated. P^ieelved depth betvreen cards could not be 
totally explained In terms of the projected size of the retinal Image since this was 
a MiMy variable ^letermlner of peroeh^ distance. 

Ilw— jj, Hmmm I. Jud^nent of distance In children and adults. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology 65 (1963): 386-390. 

The su^la between the ages of 4 and 30 directed the adjustment of 
two pointers until the distance between them was estimated to be equal to a 
standard distance. The subjscta made their distance eetimationa from two 
heigbla: normal atandh« height and standing on an adjustable pUtfonn that 
equaled the hel^t of all subjects. All age groups In both height conditions 
iireseaibnated the length of one foot on the pointer at eU dietaneea. The height 
frum which the subject made Judgmento did not hifluenoe the esthnation of 
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ditUnct. When Ihit task was rapctlcd, all afe groups, except Uie adulu, 
estimated the dIsUncet moie accuntely. There wai a laife decieMe in ettimation 
erron between the 10- and 12-year*oldB. 



Haraway, Norman 1. and Hwaway, Vivian T. Accurate distance judgments in 
children. Perceptual and Motor Skills 17 (1963): 941-942. 

The subjecU, seven-year-old children, directed the adjustment of two 
pointers until the distance between them was estimated to be equal to a standard 
distance. The distance between the subject and the pointer was varied. The 
subjecU were given a spatial lelations, figure-ground, form constancy, visual* 
motor sequencing, and maze test. The accuracy of the distance estimations was 
not related to measures of spatial relations, perceptual tMks, or inteHigence. 

Kinney, J. A.; Luria, 8. If.; and Weltimen, Donald. Effect of turbidity on 
judgments of distance underwater. PMceptual and Motor Skills 28 

(1969): 331-333. 

Each subject looked into an underwater window of a swimming pod 
and estimated the number of standard unlU between him and the targeC. The 
standard unit was determined by the disUnce (two feet) between him and the 
standard target which was not submerfed. Tlie sul^iects made dlatance 
estimations during two water conditions, clear and turbid. The distance 
estimates, when the physical distance between the sub|ect and the target mm 
between 4 and 25 feet, were overeetiniated. When the physical distance between 
the subject and target was between 2 and 3 feet, the distance mm under- 
esttonated. When the water was turbid, the overestimations between 4 and 25 
feet were greater. 



Kinney, J. A.; Luria, 8. M.; and Weitman, DonaM. Respomes to the underwater 
distortions of visual stimuli U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center 
Report, no. 541, 1968. 

The resulU of underwater experimenU on siae and distance perception 
and hand-eye coordination indicated that the accuracy of distance estimates 
underwater varisa greatly firom underestimation at near distances to over- 
estimation at far distanoee. Viewing through turbid rather than clear water 
greatly Increases the tendency toward oversstlmation. The ability to perform a 
motor response adequately underwater varied with the amount of thne spent 
underwater. 



Luria, 8. M. and Khiney, J. A. JudgmenU of distance under partially ledueed 
cues. Perceptual and Motor 8kills 26 (1968): 1019-1028. 

JudgmenU of the distance between the observer and four-Inch square 
targeto were obtained in three environments: well-lighted everyday surroundli^ 
the middle of a large gymnashmi, and under almoat complHely reduced cues. 
Adults were able to estimate distances accurately In the middle of a gymnasium 
and under ahnost completely reduced cues. WHh a white eurroundini, low 
contrast distant targeU were judged to be farther away, and high contrmt nearby 
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taigeU were iudfed to be farther away. Lm variability was found for the black 
lurrounding. 

Liiria, S. M.; Kinney, J. A.; and Welmian, Seymour. DisUnce estimates with 
filled and unfilled space. Perceptual and Motor Skills 24 (1967): 
10074010. 

The subjects judged distances between them and the Urget by 
comparing this distance to the disUnce of a standard Urget. During the 
^'unfilled** space condition, there was nothing between the subject and the 
standard taifet For the ^'filled** space condition* a chromhim steel rod with a 
.25*inch diameter extended between the subject and the standard Urget six 
inches below eye level. Durli^ the "filled** condition, smaller estimates of 
distance were ghren for both monocular and binocular viewing. In binocular 
viewing, oveieatimation and undeiestimatlon depended on the distance of the 
comparison target 

Luria, 8. II.; Klniiey, J. A.; and Wetanan, Seymour. Estimates of size and 
diataoce underwater. American Journal of Psychology 80 (1967): 
282*286. 

The aubJecU judged the distance between them and the Uiget through 
an underwater porthole. The same distances were also estimated on land. The 
distancea were overestimated in water as compared to estimates in air, and these 
overesttautes Incieeeed with distance. 

Matt. Patricia P. Inlkienoe of binocular depth perception in the learning of a 
motor sUlL Reaearch RelaUng to Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 8 (1966): 90. 

Some aepecta of depth perception as measured by the Keystone View 
Opihalmk TMeMnocular, TItmua Stereo Clrdea TM, Modified Howar-Dolman 
TM, and the American Automobile Aaeodatlon Distance Judpmit Test were 
related to proAdency hi learning tennia. 

Over, Rsqr. Slae and dletanre eatknate of a single stimulus under different 
vlewli« conditions. American Journal of Psychology 76 (1963): 
452^57. 

Distance estimates were made during two viewing conditions, un- 
reetrlcted and reduced. Reduced conditlona were a darkened room, monocular 
viewing* and un r ee trkto d heed movement The aubjecta undereatimated the 
distance of 20 and SO feet durii« both viewing conditions. 

Reddli«. Gordon M.; MefTeed. Roy B.; and WMand. Betty. Effect of obeerver 
movement on monocular depth perception. Perceptual and Motor Skilb 
24 (1967): 725-726. 

The eublects ad||uated the depth of a thin, hmiinous comparison rod to 
that of a sUndard rod. The rods were either both vertical, slanted 45 degrees, or 
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om mttcal antf om ilMittd Pwt of tlw MbiKU couM sway only thtkr h«ad«. 
mi othm cowM sway rtam tlwtr waiate. TIm Mih^u who couM away from 
llMtr watMa mai* mora accural* 4apth JutfgiMnU. 

Raaa, IMan I. Walar. foe aiMl ilia ataa-dMaMa tnvartanca hypothaats. British 
Journal of hychology 1M(1M7): 301-313. 

Dhran wtrt raqulrad to maka tflalan » Jutfpaania on tend and In the 
watw. OWiiiaa dM not affact dManoa JydpMnIa on land, but tha undarwatar 
of ^Mttanca bayond 30 laat wan ayalMMtically InfluMiead by tha 
ralalt** atea of lb* dkk. iba anaiar of tba two dkin at tha imm diaUaca wai 
Mia4 M tetbar away. D ta t an r aa aatbMlad In fof waaa twtea m tmt m 
ilUnnt M aatbnata d bi daar w.falbaf . 



■abniar. Cbartaa «. Tba aOact of diffaiancw ot flvv aapacta of viaton on 
^< » y coofdinntlon patfonMncaa. Otaaafiitlon Ahatncta 29 ( 1969). 
2US-SSM. 

■ya-baad rnnrdbiallun woaaa ware ab l ainai ham tba Koarth rotary 
purauH appmtna. Alao oblatnad w fba vtaial parfonMncaa: dapth patw^ 
Uon. oodar imiada bnianca. rviinal malry iMa, and tba ataa of tba viaual fMdi. 
Daplb pa w ap t l u n waa an unlmpprtant factor bi tba paffonunca of tbia motor 



8inl«b. 0. liiMb. P C. D n iilDp u n t ai aliidlH ot ^alW Jn^nanU by 

cblMan and adiilla.N«eartiMl and Motor SbMh 22 (1M«): 3-73. 



I. §tm» dlmiMluna of apnaa p aw i apllan. A factor aMiyaia of 40 
paaeaptoil labahMpaMagMpMirtaorriw. dWia i i. wotion. t«anri dHacUon. 
cM*ilMto. and bady ma abawad iba factor alMetaaa of cMdmi and adnNa to ba 
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a mi of imall, mulii-tluped, multi-colorad ob)ecU, and atlected an object which 
wai equal to the distance between him and the ball. No differences in monocular 
and binocular perceived depths were found. 

Tergersen, Ruth L. The relationship of selected measures of wrist strengths 
vision, and general motor ability to badminton playing ability. 
Completed Research in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 7 
(1965): 77-78. 

Badminton play ability was correlated with depth perception as 
measured with the Howard-Dolman apparatus. The highest and lowest six 
playen differed In depth perception. 

Wohlwlll, JoMhln F. Overconstancy In distance perception as a function of 
stimuhu field and other variabies. Perceptual and Motor Slillls 17 
(1963): 831-846. 

TIm subttct looked monocularly into a viewing box and could see three 
mariteit of different distances ffom him. He made a biaectlon judgment (located 
at a point lulfway be t ween tlie peln of markets) by moving a pointer. The floor 
panel of the viewing box was either black or white, or had variable densities of 
black slaes on a white background. Overconstancy (when subject placed the 
marker to the rear of the tine midpoint) was found when the panel density 
increased. When the expertment waa repeated with Nnocular viewing, over- 
constancy was found Init It was not Influenced by panel density. 
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Bibliography on 



Feedback and 
Regulation of Movement 
Behavior 



GENERAL 

Amtlroiif , Terry Rcid. Feedback and percepUial-motor skill learning: A review 
of information feedback and manual guidance training techniques. In 
Human Perfomnance Center — Technical Report No. 25. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1970. 

Presents an excellent review of literature relating to feedback and skill 
learning. Defines terminal and concurrent feedback. Describes information 
feedback as either being external or internal. Defines intrimk and augmented 
feedback. Summarixes reaeaich dealing with feedback and the Pedestal Sight 
Manipulation Test, pursues motor research and other motor tasks. 

Bllodeau» Edward A. Supplementary feedback and instructions. In Principles of 
Skill Acquisition, edited by E. A. Bilodeau, pp. 23&-253. New York: 
Academk Press, 1969. 

Reviews research literature dealing with experimental techniques of 
providing feedback in the fom of instructions to the subjects. 

BBodeau. Ina McD. Information feedback. In Acquisition of Skill, edited by 
E. A. BUodeau, pp, 26&-296. New Yoric: Academic Piess, 1966. 

Reviews studies of information feedback o: "error'* Information dealing 
with frequency, direction, locus, and aupiented information feedback. 

BBodeau, ina McD, Infomation feedback. In Principles of SkUl Acquisition, pp. 
255-285. New York: Academic Press, 1969. 

Explains the temlnokigy used In feedback research. Reviews research 
literature dealing with acquisition and Infonnation feedback. 



ERIC 



Robb, MaifaKt. Feedb^k. Quest 6 ( 1966): 38-43. 

PmenU an introduction to the role, types, and description of feedbaclc. 
Explains the applications of feedback in physical education. 



Taub, Edward and Bern an, A. J. Movement and learning in the absence of 
sensory feedback. In The Neuropsychology of Spatially Oriented 
Behavior, pp. 173-192. Homewood, 111.: Dorsey Press, 1968. 

Reviews experimenU eliminating sensation from various portions of the 
monkey's body and testing the amount of movement and learning afterwards. 



RESEARCH 



Anderson, Bruce. The influence of model performance and feedback on the 
learning of a complex motor skill. Completed Research in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 12 (1970): 150 151. 

During a five-hour golf instruction unit on the short swing, the subjects 
either viewed the performance of a filmed model or received one of three types 
of feedback: kinesthetic only, kinesthetic plus knowledge of results, or 
kinesthetic plus knowledge of results and corrective comments. Vowing the 
fihned model did not faciliUte learning, but knowledge of the results did 
facilitate learning; this faciliUtion of learning was increased when there were 
corrective comments. 



Aten, Roaamaty. The effects of repeated trials with score information provided 
or withheld on throwing velocity of high and low performers. 
DlaserUUon AbstracU 31 (1971): 5172A. 

The subjects, 937 college females, were given the Softball Throw for 
Velocity T^st. The 37 highest and lowest performers were selected to be in the 
study. Fart of the high and low performers practiced throwing for velocity with 
verbal feedback and visual feedback from the velocimeler. The other high and 
low peifoimeis were not informed of their baH velocity after each throw. The 
high performers Improved, while the low performers did not Improve. Score 
information did not affect perfomance. 



Ben, Vbginia Lee. Aurnenied knowledge of rasulto and iu effect upon retention 
of a gross motor skill. Research Quarterly 39 (1968): 25-30. 

Thb study investigated the effecU of various conditions of augmented 
knowledge of resulta on the badminton serve. No significant difference was 
found between groups on retention of the task. 



Bmidiconl, Chartet Edwwd. The reiative effectiveneM of varying information 
feedback in the learning of a dixrete iporU skill. Completed Reaeaith 
in Health, Physical EducaUon, and Recreation 12 (1970): 263. 



Four conditions of information feedback were examined for the short 
serve in badminton: no feedback, immediate feedback, seven-second delayed 
feedback, and one-trial delayed feedback. The immediate inforanation feedback 
was superior to no informaUon feedback, but the immediate information 
feedback was not superior to the delayed infonnation feedback. 



Burkhaidt Donald D.; FaUeiaon, Jamea; and Ri^, Robert. Effect of film 
feedback on learning the motor skills of karate. Plerceptual and Motor 
Skills :&o( 1967): 65-69. 

Calne. X E. The effect of instant analysis and reinforcement of motor 
performances through the use of dnematography techniques related to 
television. DftsserUtlon AbstracU 27 (1967): 3705-3706. 

During a bowling unit for beginners, no differences in bowling 
perfonmances were found between bowlers leceivlng instant repUys of their 
perfonmance, and thoae who did not receive Instant replays. 

Chaae. R. A.; Sutton, S.; and Rapin, L Sensory feedback Infhiences on motor 
performance. Journal of Auditory Research 1 (1961): 212-223. 

Cooper, Walter Ehnoie. Videotape leptay feedback in learning selected gross 
motor sUlls. Dissertation AbatracU 30 (1970): 3775A-3776A. 

During a baaketbaU unit for seventh grade boys» five Information 
feedback condltiona were ioveatitiited: (1) auditory feedback, (2) vidaoUpe 
feedback, (8) combination auditory and video feedback, (4) no feedback ftom 
S*..*?^*^*^ ^ Lay-"p performance and the Knox 

WaU Bounce Tsat were not affected by Infonnation feedback conditions during 
the baaketbaU unit The auditory and video infonnation feedback group 
pefffonned best on the Johnson Motor Battery Tsat 

Day, ftyBis. Comparison of tactual and kinesthetic feedback. DiMftation 
Abstracts 26 (1966): 2577-2MB. w-p^uu« 



. . ^ Aif!!!^ bypnotic scale was used to induce hypnosia. Ablation of 
tactual settithrity waa aocompttBhed through sugpaflniis of ansathaiia A baU 
hnpnct simulator was used which provided a atandaid hnpact simite to that of a 
tennis ball being hit with a racket durii« a swiag. During ablation of tactual cues 
of the palm, Hngm, and tongue by means of hypnotic suwsationa, there were 
greater errors In perfonnance than during the hypnotic and walkii« htm stales. 
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Fox, Paul W. and Uvy, Mkhaal C. Acquisition of a simple motor response as 
influenced by the presence or absence of action feedback. Journal of 
Motor Behavior 1 (1969): 169-179. 

Coilege students performed a pencil tracking accuracy task with two 
feedback conditions, terminal and action feedback. The skill transfer from 
action feedback to terminal feedback was a negatively accelerated growth 
function of the number of trials devoted to action feedback. When subjects 
receiving combinations of action and terminal feedback were tested without 
feedback, there was no deterioration In accuracy. 

OreenwakI, Anthony G. Sensory feedback mechanisms In perfomance control: 
With special reference to the ideo-motor mechanism. Pkychological 
Review 77(1970): 73*90. 

Reviews theory and evidence for four mechanistic conceptions of the 
sensory feedlMck processes: serial chaining, fractional anticipatory goal response, 
cioaed-ioop, and ideo-motor. 

Harari, HeKMri. Uvel of aspiration and athletic performance. Perceptual and 
Motor SUIIs 28(1969): 519-524. 

The subject's time was recorded for the first 750-yard run, and 
Information feedback on the flrst run was given one week later immedlalely 
prior to the second run. The feedback consisted of either the subject-s time or 
the group's mean time for three parU of the race. Tlieie were six feedback 
conditions: (1) timsa on the subject's fliit trial, (2) mean group times, (3) 10 
percent Isas than the subject's times on the flrst trial, (4) 10 percent leas than the 
mean group time, (5) 10 percent more than the mean group time, and (6) 10 
percent mote than the 8Ubjaet*s times on the fltst trial. The group receiving 
successfiil feedback performed better than the failure group and the control 
group. 

J— ss, Pamla E. Video feedback in learning beginning trampoUne. Perceptual 
and Motor SkUle 32 (1971): 669470. 

The experimental group of 11- and 12.year^d boys was ghren 
videotape feedback on four basic drops and a s even-bounce routine on the 
trampoline. The control proup did not recebe v i deot a pe feedback. The 
experimental group was superior after 11 s a mlo ns. Only the control subjscu 
with a high verbal ability achieved a high perfomance at the end of 1 1 eaesio n s. 



Knti, MlHon 8. Feedback and accuracy of tatget positioning In a homogeneous 
field. AmaricMi Journal of Hychology 60 (1967): 406-410. 

UntU a criterion of accuracy waa readied* the aubjecto were ghen 
infomatloa feedback on the positionlag oT a dot oT light in the middte of a 
homogeneous vtaual fleM (a curved blank wall). The control aubjecto were not 
gNen feedback. The subjacto reoehrbig Infomiation feedback made less errors on 
the trials with feedback and subseipient trials. 
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KMk, Steven W. Movement control in skilled motor performance. Pkychological 
Bulletin 70 (1968): 387-403. 

Reviews the research and theory dealing with movement control in a 
skilled movement performance. Topics discussed include direction of movement, 
speed-accuracy trade-off, FitU* Law, visual feedback, kinesthetic feedback, 
attention to feedback, formation of motor programs, motor program theory, 
movement extent, and memory for movement. 

Keele, Steven W. and Fosner, Michael 1. Processing of visual feedback in rapid 
movements. Journal of Experimental Psychology 77 (1968): 155158. 

The nibject's movement time was defined as the time after the stylus 
wss moved from homeplate until the stylus reached the target. The efficiency of 
visual feedback was affected by movement time. Visual feedback did not 
facillUte accuracy in hitting the target when the movement time wm as short as 
190 msec., but did facilitate accuracy when the movement time wm 269 msec, 
or longer. 



Lassie, Jydlth L; Shamoon, J. 8.; and Sanam-FWiar, W. ReacquWtlon and 
transfer of motor skllb with sensory feedback reduction. Journal of 
Motor Behavior 1 (1969): 195-209. 

The subjects did two motor tasks, key tapping and ciicle drawing, with 
normal or reduced feedback. The ledueed feedback was either kinesthetic 
reduction or concurrent visual (blindfold) and auditory (whIU noise) reduction. 
The kIneslheCIc and tacUle rsductlon was accompllahed by appllcaUon of a nerve 
press. The hidhrlduab In the study fell Into two disllnct groups aocordli^ to their 
rate of reacqulsltlon. The rsauiU of this study Indicated that lestoratlon of 
sensory feedback of only limited sensory feedback te not always present. 



Lloyd, John R. The effect of audio and visual feedback on the learning of a gross 
motor skill when knpoaed at selected stages of a learning period. 
Dtaaertatlon Abalracto 29 (1969): 2987. 

The uae of slow -motion pictures of the fubjacts during a 16-week tennis 
unit did hasten Improvement of the forehand and backhand ground strokes, 
except for thoee subjects classified as begbmers. 



Lundqulst, Alexaadt* T, Immediate knowledge of maults via video tape rslay 
and lU eflKt on the learali« of selected footbaU skttk Completed 
Reaearch In fMih. Physicia Education, and Recieatkm 11 (1968): 
195. 

One group of fooibal! players had traditional training using demonstra- 
tions and verbal cues, one group had a training film of selected football skills, 
and one group viewed a videotape of their perform a nce. At the end of fhre 
weeks, no dlfTefenoes were found among groups on a test of selected football 
skills. 
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Malina, Robert M. Performance changes in speed-accuracy task as a function of 
practice under different conditions of infoimation feedback. Com- 
pleted Research in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 6 
(1964): 110. 

Overarm throwing accuracy and speed were affected by feedback 
conditions during a four>week training program. 

Malina, Robert M. and Rarick, Lawrence G. A device for awttlng the role of 
information feedback in speed and accuracy of throwing performance 
Research Quarterly 39 (1968): 220 223. 



Describes a device for assessing the role of information feedback in 
speed and accuracy of throwing performance. 



Mathews, Edaei Lee. The effectiveness of videotape replay as an adjunct in 
teaching the golf swing. Diawrution AbstracU 31 (1971): 5826A. 

The experimental groups were instructed to use the seven iron in golf 
with videoUpe feedback. The control group had the conventional method of 
instruction. All groups except the males in the control group improved on the 
Bensen Golf Test The experimenUI groups improved more than the control 
group. 



Moatofsky, David and Noy«a« liarlMne. Attentional factors in delayed vocal 
auditory feedback effects on concurrent motor tasks. Journal of 
Auditory Research 9 (1969): 51 56. 



The subject read a sUndard passage and recited a nursery rtiyme under 
thi%e motor conditions: (1) while tapping a silent key at the rate of two taps per 
second, (2) while tapping a silent key at the rate of two taps per second which 
served to illuminate a darkened room, and (3) with no concuriMt motor task. 
All thrae motor conditions were performed with immediate and delayed (.16 
seconds) binaural feedback. The motor task performance deteriorated during the 
delayed feedback of verbal material which was being read or rsclted. 

Ocha, Keith 11. The effect of videotape repUy as an inatiuctkmal aid in 
beginning bowling classes. DiaaerUtion AbstracU 31 (1971): 5183A. 



ERIC 



Cottafle students in a bowling class received one of three types of 
feedback: visual, auditory, and audltory.vlsual. The visual group aw a videotape 
replay of their performance after each two ball trials. The audio-visual group abo 
saw the videotape of their performance and recehred verbal feedback. The 
auditory group only received verbal feedback. No form differences were found 
among the groups after 13 weeks of instruction. 
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Olion, Uoyd C. InsUnt feedback via >i4eoUpe and iU effect on the learning of a 
selected side hone routine. Completed Research in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 12 (1970): 206. 

The experimental group received three weeks of traditional training on 
the side horse, accompanied by videotape feedlMck of their performance. The 
control group did not have the videotape feedback. At the end of the training, 
there were no performance differences between the two groups. 

Pavlat, James G. The effecU of augmented videotaped information and loop film 
models upon learning a complex motor skill. Completed Research in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 12 (1970): 229. 

The videotape treatment improved performance, and the loop film 
models did not Improve performance. 



Paulal, James Gmlave. The effecU of aupnented videoUped information 
feedback and loop film modeb upon the learning of a complex mot^r 
skill. DisaerUtion Abstracte 30 (1970): 3307A-3308A. 

The subjects, college students, were either shown a videotape replay of 
their tennis forehand drive or a film of a model performing the forehand drive. 
During the tennis unit, the videotape group improved more than the group 
viewing the model. 



Rapin, isabeUe et al. Effects of varying delays in auditory feedback on 
keytapping of children. Perceptual and Motor Skills 16 (1963): 
489-500. 



Children^ 6 to 11 years old, tapped a key in groups of three taps with a 
click as immediate and delayed feedback. The foite of the taps, the total time 
for 30 taps* and the amount of time the finger rested on the key were recorded. 
Force increaaed when the feedback was delayed; the amount of force increase 
was not affected by the amount of delay. Delayed feedback disrupted key 
tapping and total time. 



Rapin, I. et al. Key tapping and delayed feedback. Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Rceearch 9 (1968): 278-288. 



Normal and deaf children tapped a key in groups of three taps with a 
clkk or flaah as Imnscdiate or delayed feedback. Delayed feedback with flashes 
disrupted 72 peicent of the normal children's performance, and delayed 
feedback of clkks disrupted 91 to 93 percent of the normal children's 
performance. No differences between tanmadlate and delayed feedback were 
found for peripherally deaf children. Disrupted performance for children was an 
increase in force of taps, a decrease in the rate of tapping, and errors In grouping. 
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lUy, PiUicia. The effects of vkleo-Uped feedback and environinenUI cerUining 
on form accuracy and latency during skill acquisition. Ditferution 
Abatracte31(1971): 3317. 

During a fencing unit, the subjecU received videoUped feedback of 
their performance on a modified fencing lunge. Two conditions of certainty 
weie included in the experiment. The subjects in both conditions lunged at one 
of two targeU when it was illuminated. The certainty condition subjecU weie 
told before the aeven-aecond preparatory period which target would be 
ilhiminated The uncertainty condition subjects were not given advance 
information about which target would illuminate. The environmental certainty 
conditions influenced fonm and latency scores. Videoti|»ed feedback improved 
form. No correlation was found between form and accuracy. 

Robb, Margaret D. Feedback and skUl leamii^. DiMerUtion Ab8tra< u 27 
(1967): 2060. 

Fhre conditions of feedback were given to subjects during a novel motor 
task invohring specified movemenU of the arms. Tbe sul^U tracked a movk^ 
target on an oacUloacope by keeping a cursor superimpoead on the target. The 
cursor was controlled by moving a handk as a control device. The concurrent 
feedback conditions were altered by either blanking out the visual feedback 
from the oacilloacope for specified parU of the trials, not permltUng the aubfect 
to watch the oacilloacope on specified trials, or performing the tracking task 
while the target was moving at slow speeds. During part of the triab two types of 
terminal feedback were ghren: error scores afl^ each trial, or vlsual^graphic 
feedback alter groups of 10 trials showing the aubjecU the point-forpoint errors 
they made on the previous trials. The results indicate that concurrent feedback 
may be more valuable to the performance of this movement task than terminal 
feedback. The use of targeU moving at slower speeds vras not beneficial to this 
motor task, which invohred Umlng. Practice was Important to the performance 
of thli task, but practice plus feedback was bHter, and practice plus concurrent 
feedback was beat 

Robb, liargarei D. Feedback and skiU learning. Reaearch Quarteriy 39 (1968): 
175-184. Reprinted in Contemporary Reading in Sport F^chology, pp. 
36*47. Sprinffleld, UL: Charles C. Thomas, 1970. 

Robb, MarfMt and Taepla, Janet. Video-tape and sUU learning: An exploratory 
itudy. Educational Technology 9 (1969): 79-8Z 

This study (1) investigated the relatkmahlp between the instructor's 
evahiatkms and the student's eelf-evaluatlons before and after viewing video, 
taped perfonnanoea of the bowling approach and (2) Identified some of the 
proMams and future areas of study asaoclated with the use of videotape and 
physical education. Thirteen collage students each bowled three successive triab 
while being videotaped The subjects and the instructor evaluated the perfor 
mances during the trials and after vletrir^ the videotapes. The results indicated 
that the subjecU did not significantly alter the rating of their performance after 
viewing themselves on videotape, while the instructor did alter the ratir« of two 
errors in the approach after viewing the videotape. 
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Small, FriAfc. Specificity and delay of information feedbacli as factors in the 
teaming of a motor skill Completed Research in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 12 (1970): 281-282. 

The motor skill was the delivery of a duckpln bowling hall at a speciHc 
velocity. Training with feedliack precise to .01 second did not result in a 
different level of perfonnance when compared to feedback as precise as .1 
second. Immediate or l&-second delayed feedback Improved perfomafice HMNe 
than so-second delayed feedback. 

back ItepMcb asid im golf sliot, and groups not receiving videotapeTradback 
of this golf shot. 

Smith, Kari U. and Puts, Vetiion. Feedback andiysb «r ^msmim pavMmance 
i n sjw isl^ and iMrking behavAw Ummm ef Applied Nyebology 54 

(iMit Mi. 

Tbe difHsrHice b et we e n mining and tracking bebMsv » JiflMd. (Ms 

steering, not tracking, involves the chaage of position of tbe individual in space 
while controlling a vehicte or device. The learning curves for steering and 
tracking are examined. The most rapid and greatest amount of learning occurred 
in the steering situation. 

Smith, Ktfl U. and Puts, Vernon. Feedback facton in steering and tracking 
behavior. Journal of Applied Psychology 54 (1970): 176-183. 

Tbe difference between steering and tracking behavior is defined. Only 
steering involves the change of poaltion of the indhridual in space white 
contiDllii^ a vehicte or device. Feedback deteys influenced steering and tracking 
perf ormances, with steering perfoimance being more affected. The examination 
of oacUlograph records of hand motion, respiration, tracking errors, and 
movement velocity Indicated that the feedback delay disturbed all componentt 
of the task. 

Thompeon, Donnis Haiel. Immediate external feedback In the learning of golf 
skills. Research Quarteriy 40 (1969): 589-591. 

The findings indicate that bnmedlate information feedback through the 
use of Uie graph-cbeck-aequence camera facilitates the teaming of the golf drive 
and the flve^iron approach shot. 

Wrenn, Jerry Pasker. Videotape feedback as it influences elementary school 
children In their ability to perform a motor task. DiaserUtion Abstracts 
31(1971): 394SA. 

Only the experimental group recehred videotape feedback of tlielr 
performance on the Motor Perfoimance Multi-Recording Instrument. The 
experimental group performed better than the control group at all levels. 
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Bibliography on 



Figure-Ground Perception/ 
Field Dependence/ 
Field Independence 



INTRODUCTION 



Factors such as ngure-pround (the ability to separate a moie domiaant and 
important visual item from a tas dominant, less important visual item) and field 
independence (the ability to make visual judrnenU independent of tne context 
in which they aie to be made) may be hnportant in a consideration of movement 
performance. Performers m often requested to differentiate f^ies from 
grounds in ball-handlinc acthrities and games. Sometimes the figures in these 
games aie stationary, lioie often they are moving. Frequently, performers are 
asked to make judgmenu about movement within a bounded area that shares 
contours with other bounded areas. It m«y be that certain physical activities 
require moie field independence for excellenoe of performance than do others 
(e.g., tennis as opposed to dance). Ii may be that choice of acthrlty Is related to 
firin-giound skills. Il may be that field dependency Is related to acaimcy In 
games that are emotionally chaiged. All of these things hnply our need to know 
about the relationship between movement and flgure-ground peiception/fleld 
dependency. 



GENERAL 



Bowman, 4m C. The Figuie-Ground Phenomenon In Experimental and 
Phenomenological Psychology. Stockholm, Sweden: Unhrersity of 
Stockholm, 1968. 

Hebb, D. O. The OrganizaUon of Behavior, pp. 19-26. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1949. 

Deals with Hebb*s contribution toward a more sophisticated concept of 
figure-ground perception than that of the Gestaltists. The GestaltisU believed 
that figure-ground perception was an innate ability, relatively little affected by 
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prior experience and leaminf. Hebb supporto and explains his concept of 
ncufH^iound perception both as an innate phenomenon as well as a phenom- 
enon very much influenced by learning and prior experience. 



Rubin, Edgar. Figure and ground. In Readings in Perception, edited by M. 
Werthelmer, pp. 194-203. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1958. 

An abridged translaUon dealing with the nature of the figuie-ground 
phenomenon as rendered by the originator of the Gestaltist concept of the 
figurHEHMind phenomenon. Figure-ground is deflned, described, and discuswd 
quite clearly. 

Zusne, Leonard. Vinial Perception of Form, pp. 113-124. New Yorit: Academic 
Press, 1970. 

Describes the flgure^ground phenomenon, information concerning the 
origin of the concept, and an overview of research from the early part of this 
century to present day. Included is a discussion of variables known to InHuence 
and vary along with figure-ground perception. 



RESEARCH 



BamU, GeraM V. and Tbomtoo, Csri L. Two methods of determinii^ body 
sensithrity: A comparison and evaluation. Perceptual and Motor Skills 
25(1967): 374*376. 

Using the rod and frame apparatus originated by Witkin, this study 
tesU Witkin*s contention that field independence is associated with certain 
conditions of body orientoUon. Results did not prove fkvoraMe to Witkin's 
contention. 



Bolen, Janet Elaine. Figure ground perception in women majors in dance and in 
physical education. IfMter's thesis, Unhreiaity of Los Angeles, 1961. 

Found no signlflcant dlfTerence in the figure-ground orientation of 
women physical education majors as opposed to dance mekm when Admin- 
istered the Gottschaldt Embedded FlguiesTsst. 

Galahue, David. The relationship between perceptual and motor abUlties. 
R«saarch Quarterly 39(1968): 94S-952. 

Found that performance of a locomotor task by kindergarten children 
was affected by various stationary figure^ground patterns upon which they 
moved. 



ERIC 
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Gorman, Bernard S. Field dependence and visual maze learning. Perceptual and 
Motor SkiUs 27 (1968): 142. 

Sixteen Held dependent and 16 fiekl independent undergraduate 
subjects weie given five trials on a paper and pencil maze task. Results indicated 
that field independent subjecU performed significantly better than did field 
dependent subjects. Theie was no significant interaction between the effect of 
field dependence and trials. 



Hcrkowitx, Jacqueline. Filmed test to asaeK elementary school-aged children's 
perception of embedded figuras which appear to move away from 
stationary backgrounds. Ph.D. disserUtion, Purdue University, 1971. 

A 16mm, filmed, animated test which involves 27 items. SubjecU must 
make judgments about embedded figures which appear to move against complex 
backgrounds The test, called the Moving Embedded Figures Test (MEFT), is 
deacribed. Reliability, validity, and normative daU are presented. 

Hunt, Valerie. Mofvcment behavior: A model for action. Quest 2 (1964): 69-91. 

A very good discussion of figure-ground perception and implications of 
the relationship between it and movement behavior. 



Kieiger, Jane C. The infhience of figural-ground perception on spatial adjust- 
ment in tennis. Master's thesis. University of California - Los Angeles, 
1962. 

Found that the ability to perform on the Gottachaldt Embedded 
Figures Test was moderately correlated with the ability of tennis players to 
adjust a tennis racquet to incoming balls thrown from various angles by a 
mechanical device. 



MontfowMvy, Amie Marie. The effect of visuo-motor trainii^ of figure-ground 
perception in four and five-year old boys and girls. Master's thesis, 
Purdue Unhrersity, 1970. 

The puipoae of this study was to determine the effecU of visuo-motor 
training on flfure-ground perception as determinad by performance on the Karp 
and Konstadt revision of the Children's Embedded PIgurea TM (CEFT). Thirty 
four- and fhe-yeai^ boy* and girls participated in the study. Findings 
indicated that specific training ghren did not result to improved performance on 
the embedded flgttPBa test, but did improve the ability to judge the landing 
poaition of a projeeted object 



Torres, Aidlth Anne. The relationahip between figure-ground perceptual ability 
and ball catching ability In ten- and thirteen-year-old boys and girls. 
Master's thesia, Purdue UnhreiBlty, 1966. 

Found that the ability to make spatial adjustmenU in ball catching by 
10- and 13-year-old children was positively related to performance on the 
Gottachaldt Embedded Flguies TM 
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Biblicif^aphy on 



Reduced and 

Supplementary Perceptual 
Cues and Movement 




•T 



FUltr, GmM H. ApvramI btiw«#ii tht ipaUal mm Fm«ptual and Motor 
Skilb26(1968): SiMiO. 

rk9 MbiMU Mitd Dttothw poiftlkNW of two stimuli from two 
diffmnt moMitiM. Tto foMowing noMitte wm ptkmd: y1m«I «mI taetilt, 
iJwtiW md Mditory, Md Midttofy And vlwil. ContlMt #non wcrt found whkh 
implM that a gwwi it twt w— n ih» ipatlal tme b appamit rather than 
accurata. 



Kaogk, f M^ wa K. Ntlm wallUiif undar thiva coadltkNia of available cuat. 
Amaffleaii JowimI of Maatal DaAriaiicy U (1969): 376. 

M—taily w U idad boys wait aakad to walk arauad tlia floor duitag 
thiaa a af t rt waatal c oadlt l BMa. Tkay wm lo walk to a potion tapMcaHoi tha 
pottania oC Um itawlop pnatad on tto waH of Um rmm. TW oKparlMawtal 
c oodillaM wait tbaaa dlflbaao t tjrpaa oT floor aaiftoia: pWa, a^iiaia paMarMd, 
aod Md c otMdi Tto toya* wankv poUM dM aol toprovt uodar any ooa of 
tto BoadH l aaai Tto lao t aWy la la rdad cMMm appaaiad to to cooftoM and 
dtoftoilad wtoo cMpMd to aaMal cMMaao. 






•MUMliM. Hit Adaptation to iMmmed eye-foot coordination. Peiception and 
|MyciiopliyitGs8(mO): 222-224. 



Subiacta perfotmed thiae typat of movement wliiie their vwon was 
diatorted Iry prinM: waiidng, lag aMnementa, and am movementa. Viewii^ arm 
BMvaaMnU did not clianfe their eye-foot coordination. Walking and Tiewing leg 
movementa with ptiMM paodii c ed c h ingii in eye-foot coordinetion and 
agocentite l o ca liation (au^act rotated hia chair to bring a light target atraight 
ahead of hhn). Viewtag lag and aim movementa through prima brought chaises 
in eye-hand coordination. 



Mlkkonan, V. and rw labmahiin. K. On the nonviaual cuea controlling throwii^ 
movementa. Sc a ndinavian Journal of ftycbology 9 (19M): 169-176. 



Bxpetlment one. The b ead body lalatlon wm varied in the throwing 
Anatlon wbMe the bid b o<y miaUon waa eoMlant The lamp attached to the 
NbM'a kaad tamed off b nw iililil j afler the throw ao the aubtaet could not 
MelbeBlaMwbamlbedM«BMiTbelMpaadtbebaadpaaMonwe«evwled. If 
the aubM^ iMad waa turned left, the lamp wm turned right. If the aubfect't 
bead «« baM back, the Imp WW turned dowmeiid. The dbuetlon of the throw 
leaded to _co- vary wltt the diwiUnn oT the head. 

to lean to thepw w n u S il i at a tmpt^wbaf* tbatHiMimetan^^ 

or Ml. When they illimi m to throw the derta ftebig the t«gat without 

MhKbJjbe dMa Mt ou the ride of the taifat oppoaMe the prior bead 

ir piibaia l tbaae. Tbla a n peibuen t laiarilpriid the rwmn for the 
tbfourtag fcpliii w ii U hi the fhmi phaae of e> p artmen t two. Tbe vartleri 
i iipliriaiiati of bHa were due to changt hi the dlm rl iaa of throwing, and the 

hnri aeu i ai M l n H wwe due to cbafw hi tbe alarth« poaMon and the 

dbarUunof thrwrii» 



•mMi. f. C. and iMttb. O. W. M Ibeowtag mtpaama to photographicetty 
f Sa^T * ^""^ Joumri of ■xpertmentil Ny c b o l ngy 62 (1961): 



Twenty IHe larprta were located at one of Ave dlalnaa from tbe 
viewer. At eaah dMaaae. Ave Imfala wem tocalad it a dUfcaMt ai«le ftam tbe 
vltwtagriattaa A AM yalow la^pt. al^ bMbaa hi dtanetar. wm plaeed on one 
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SoM^fr, Mariorit Am. A iluily of thv Ttaai and proprtoccpihrc dvlemiiumu of 
apace pmcpUoA and movtmant. Piw a r UM on AbstracU 29 (1969): 
4313A. 

This study inmiiiatad Uia lalalionihip baiwaaii paicapCion of the 
upright poatuiv In two-dtaanaioMl ipaoa and m ort w w nt accuracy as m—sursd 
in postural tracking. MovamanC accuracy was axaminad during himlnaUd and 
dark condltlona and during Ml-right and forward-back dliaction conditions. 
Nicaptual tost scoass waia uaad to assign ctdkft famalas to aithar a high or low 
gioup and than poatnral traefchig was axaminad. Tha hl^ group was aMa to 
paffform postural tracking with gianlar accuracy than tha low group. Postural 
tracking was mora accurate whan tha body shifted from right to left and when 
the visual fWd was complstety himlnated. 

Vanght, Q. M.; g hnpson, W. B/, and Ryder, PaaHng wKh a stick, ^meptual 
and Motor BklBs BB (196S): B4B. 

The subjects wees asked to discrhnlMte six ''random" shaped forms 
using a atlrk or their bare handi. Them waa nodinsasnee hi the form perception 
between tlw trials with the stiek and the trials wMh the handk 



V u gslBpae t l, M. InRuenee of periphe r al vlmai dietraction on percepmal mutui> 
petfoimanea. Na ie p tn ai and Motor SklHs IB (IBBB): 7BB.772. 

Bach of the snb^scts had to pram one of thme bnttons hi front of Mm 
a rrn iding to the poaRlon of two rolalhig dWs and sifnoli two H^ts 
dbnctly hi howl of Mm. To the Ml and li^t of this visnal dtaplay, dfanetly M 
front of the subisei, them worn two sHde a c man a with sBdm exposed for M 
m c on^ and a new sBde every lb mcondi. The sNim incMded babies, nudm, 
linii r spi s , and printed s drsr t Wpg sl n psns The subparts with the sIMm m 
peripheral vimal dtatinctlona porfomaed M a slower speed with mom errorii 

Wapnm, B. and WBMn. H. A. The role of visnal baton hi mahHananee of body 
kalan r s. Ams r i r an lonmal of fkycholaty BB (ItBO): BBB^. 

Mi i h linsB B S of body bslsari w« studied duiii« four risuai fMd 
c n nd R lons : fWI irisnal AsM, Bmllad fMd, no r isMd fMd, and an unstable, movii« 
fleM. AatbavianalfMdwM waa h enad, the bal a n c e perfotmance hwoMd the um 
of theitebMamcter. 



TO 



Biblio^n'aphy on 



Visual and Size Perception 
and Movement 



INTRODUCTION 



n» nif uiyit aeeitnU wttaMUmi ot tUdkmmy and moMI* ok|wu ia hit 
parfMMn. wkHt rtattoMv Mi Mowtag. aiiMt wUmIi 



OBfBlAL 



V i toUw of PMMptiMl U OT lng. N*w York: McGraw Hii 
BoekCa. 1M7. 

CiMptM II. Tk* i—i H loii eaMMt: TW paiMpUoa of liw 
' ' MlaM (o Uw ptmpllua of liat m4 

41 1 



TIM NMaptkM or Vlwal WutM. Bortoa: Ho^Um MMIta 

Co.. 1910. 



Ckiptor IX 1W eoMtMt ttam m4 ikafw of UitufL Mmmm* Um 
ofpMWiMiokMiwIthi 



IV. VM CUM. a^MlvM wM lpi wt loM. Ikt ImmimM 
t<M • il— i nm iii for Mm vlwal ipM* tmm. tiralalM 
AMMtea of Um Mat cmb. IMtaaa Um inaiipi of a^HMaiil 
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Chapltr V. Slw. thipv. ptnptcihre. DIkum loine of the ramrch 
which rrialM to Umw topftct: abioHit* iIm at a cue to abaoluie dlOaAcv, Malfeve 
Stat » a me to rHathr« dlstaiKc, chanftng aiie aa a eve to rMllal motion, and 
apparent liaw and slaw constancy. Explains thr pmeption of size. 



RfSEARCH 



Dfowaliky, Mm N. Relationship of size coMtancy to selected measures of 
motor aMItty. Reaeareh Qiiarleriy 38 (1967): 375-379. 

The flndlnfi of this study indicate that iheie may be a lelatioMhip 
between size co n sta nc y and measuies of leg power, dynamic halance, and total 
body i«Uity. 

Hi ps to hif WyHam. SIm and dieU nc a condHlona under ledu c sd conditions of 
viewing. Neeeptlon and Nychophysics 6 (1969): 269-272. 

Slae ea t hna l ions weie made durhif three viewing condHiowi: (1) 
physteal stoe and diatanee vailani, viBual anele ol the YMiaWe conetant and equal 
to the s t anda i d; (2) physical she conalans physical distance, mid ai^ 
r hsn^ng; and (») physical dis t a m s conalant physical sine, ssid etouai ai«le 
r hsaglng. VariaMas with la^wvlsiial ai^ than the standmdweseesthnaladm 
laiiarand nearer. Theae two stalsmsnte were only roaslslsnt for cowdMons one 
and two. 



Pemandei, Oenele Helen. The ability of highly skiUad and pooHy skilled 
movement performer s to eathnate the slae of selected oh^scu at varying 
distances. Ilaaler*s thesis, furdue Univenity, 1967. 

This study inveetigatad differences between highly skilled and poorly 
skMad movement perfofmeis hi the aMUty to eelhnale the stae of selected 
o^ects at various dis t an r m . No slae eathnatlon di f Hsw mm were found between 
the two giwups of pei fo tme ia eneept for the 164nch ob)sct Youi«er auhiects 
(Id-yearnilds) took lam thne to make slae ealhnatinns than oUsr subiacts 
(19>yeur old s ), but there wm no dH f emnce between them two groups in the 
accuracy of estimation. 

rranklin, l amusi i. Nrceived size of off-siae familiar oblecto under normal and 
ds rrt >< viewing conditions. Nychonomic Science 15 (1969): 
312S1S. 

Thesubtecte esthnaled the height of off-skM (the o^srt slae wm either 
enhMgad or rsduced 25 pereent) chato under normki and i^gradsd viewhig 
c n nd H lona. The control suMacts esthnaled ibatract forms that warn the smne 
height and e ampls a lty m the experimental chaha Only the oktact wm 
iiumlnalii during dggmdad vlewh« eondlttons. The flndhwi of this aludy 
iadl t ale rtmt t he la^ and smaH chair slam wem underaathnaled relative to the 
control ob|ict* 
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GoftI, W. C. and UnUm, H. W. Ftrcdved iiz« ind dteUM of teniliar 
P^rccpliMl and Motor Skilb 25 (1967): 213 225. 



•f*'^ Jn^'****!*^ pmdvHl size of a pUyinf card in ivUUon to 
the projected lize of the visual image of the rKina. Both stationary and movinf 
stimuli weie inmtlialed. The playing cards weie perceived m larger than their 
physical or abaohite sise, especially when the cards weie close to the sul^t. 

Kinney, lo Ann. ConflicUng visual and tactile kinesthetic stimulation. Per- 
ception and Pftychophysics 8 (1970): 189-192. 

The su^tectft, who wees underwater, were asked to match dUi to 
familiar coin sim from memory. The suhtacU chose dbks wnalier than the 
actual coin siw, which matched the optical sise in Uie water. Tbb h^pened even 
when the sub^ts could touch the coins. BUndfoMsd sub^ecU made lem accurate 
matches underwater than on land without a MindfoM. The authors felt that 
theaemauHadamonatiutethedominanoe of virion over the other senaas. 

Uria, 8. IL: kmney, Jo Ann; and IMssman, ieysMr. Batimatas of siae and 

t^tftance underwater. American Journal of hycholocy 80 (1967): 
282-286. 

The 8uh|ecte Judged the siae of an underwater square hy €ompvii« it to 
a aerim of varied siae sq^aiM. The underwater squaies weft 5 to 12 foet fhmi the 
liorthoie which the swhtact ohaerved. The subject Judfsd theee oh^ecta at the 
same di sl an cm on tend The siae of the objecta wm ovs i e sth naled u n ds r w a ter m 
compared to eat hnat ions on land. 



McDennott, WMtam F. Linear perspective and perceived siae. Feiception and 

Pkychophysica 5 (1969): 33-86. 

Each of the aii^i^cte looked into a boK with a variety of mduced vteid 
cue teformation and siae Jtt4gRtento of trimfuiar forma. The floor of the 
box between the traaofutev forma and the eih|act w« covered with a 
perpendi c ular striped pattern. The au^scte were abte to mehe UMy nccurate stee 
eatimates wnen a variety of reduced vtsual cue information for dtetnnce wm 
c o m te n ed with linear pertpective infoimation. 

McDermott, WHMam P. IMntive distance cuea and perceived siie. Nrceptual and 
Motor suite 27 (1968): 1338-1339. 

The nndinp of thte experiment indicate that individual cues to distance 
have littte effect on siae perception. 

Over, Ray. Site and diatence-eatlmate of s singte stimuhis under diffeient 
vtewing condiUona. American Journal of Fbychology 76 (1963): 

8tee MitMtea were made Airing two vtewing conditions, umeetricted 
and reduce d . Reduced conditions were a darbened room, monocuter vtewing, 
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and unmtrtctMl hmd movmieiito. The tubfecU undmtllmalad and over 
Mtiroatad the tize of the obfacU in both conditions depending on the ftae and 
distance of the object 



Owen, Dean H. Shape'conelates of visual and tactual size jud^nenU: A contrast 
with complexity. Perception and Piychophysics 8 (1970): 20-22. 

Random foims with Tarying compltxittos (number of sides) were 
equated in area, and pneenled to the subiect visiiattv (Mack on while 
backfiound) and tactuaily (fine sandpaper on mooih poster board). The subfect 
assigned a sixe value to eoch foim according to a seven-point sc^ ranging from 
''extremely smaU** to ''extremely larfs.** His verbal reaponee stopped a Umer 
indicating his latency time. The results Indkated that by holdir« the area of 
forms constant, the peivehed slie was related to some chmcteristics of sh^. 
No relationship was found between siae ratinfi and the number of sides. There 
WM no significant dlflnence in cross-modality sise ludgments. 

Pintle, AMan and Seknier, Robert Siae-detecting mechanisms in human vision. 
Science 162 (19W): 1146-1148. 

The reaulU of this experiment indicate that the human vieual system 
contains several diflerent ciaasm of sIse detectors, each maxhnally sensitive to 
vlHial target slasa in a pnrtlcutar range. 

leas, IL The slae^onstancy ol underwater swhnmera. Quarterly of Experimental 
Psychology 17(1966): S29-S87. 

This study invealigaiea the siseH^nstancy of dHrer^ in dear and murlcy 
water, and on land. The water condition jiid^nsnis took place in a swhmnii« 
pool. A small stan dard disk wm in a fixed poeltlon underwater. The sub|sct 
a#isted the distance of a larfsr disk until It appeared to be equal in phenomena 
slie to the smaller dWt The slae c on stanc y ratios in cle«r water were greater 
than the lire rn na ta n cy ratios on hmd. The orientation of the display, or the 
diver's body, dM not aflbct constancy underwater « it does on tend. 



Roes, Helen 1. Water, fog, and the i ts e dista nce invartence hypotheste. British 
Journal of Pkyehology 106 (1967): SOI-SIS. 

Divers were requ ire d to make slae JudpnenU on land and in the waUr. 
The underwater jud^nenta were consMeraUy larger than the land Judgments. 

SMfrman, H. R. e e sth nation of familiar ob|ecU under informative and 
reduced co n ditions of viewing. American Journal of Psychology 80 
(1967): 239-286. 

The sub^scU Judgsd normal riaed objecta, off-slaed normal objects, and 
wooden ob|ecU during three different viewing conditions: mple visual 
infomiatlon, redu t sd hifoimatlon, and monocutar reduced information. The 
results i n di c ated that with ample visual information, known slae wm not one of 
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the determiiuuiU of etiimated size, but a memorial proceK was used during 
reduced vinial Infonnation conditions. 



Smets, Geida. When do two figuies seem equal in size? Perceptual and Motor 
Sidlte30(1970): 1008. 

The resulU of this study indicate that two figures weie judged to be 
equal in size only when their phyiical size (surface area) and contour length i>r«* 
considered. 



Smith, O. W. and Smilh, F, C. Developmental studies of spatial judgmenU by 
chlldien and aduita. Ptoreeptual and Motor Skills 22 (1966): 3-73. 

I. Some dimensions of ^Moe peiceplion. A factor analysis of 40 
peiceptual tasks Unrohrlng JudgmenU of size, distance, motion, visual direction, 
curvatttit, and body siae showed the factor sliuctuie of children and adults to be 
remarkably similar. 

II. ApUtudas and the self « baass for theory of size-distance 
perception. Bleven of the 40 tasks used in Fart I were analyzed sepmtely. These 
taritt invohred Jud^nent of slae and distance under three different reduced 
conditions: (1) no cues for distance using an unknown test ol^ect; (2) 
monocular view with only the tilt of the head as the principle cue for distance; 
and (3) monocular view of a teniliar object (a baeebell). ReMilU indicate that 
the basic cues for distance are dependent upon the subject's bod>' dimensions 
and his capacity for spatial performance. Judgments of size and distance did not 
correlate poaltlvely, indtcaUng that different cues may be functional for size and 
distance judpnanta. 

IIL Familiar size as a cue for judgments of ilze and distance. The 
subjects, children and adults, monocularty viewed a baseball and then indkated. 
from a set of dides, the circle that was the same size as the bmebalL The subject 
then ind ica led the stoe of a black dot and then indicated the size of the bmebali 
when viewed monocularly. The childien made their monocular judgments using 
either physical size or visual angle cues while adulU made no visual angle 
matches. 



VerWo, Ronald T. and Graeff, Oirislopher K. The influence of sunac? 
complexity on judgmenu of area. Ferceptlon and Fkychophyslcs 7 
(1970): 2M.290. 

The apparent size of squares increased as a function of phyvical size and 
complexity. The moat complex surfaces were judgad approximately 30 pett^ent 
larger than most simple surfaces. 



WoMwM, JaMhlm F. The penpecUve illusion: Ferceived size and depth in fields 
varying in suggmtsd depth in children. Journal of Experimental 
Fsychology 114 (1962): 300-310. 
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WohNrlli, JoMliiRi P. Smith's developmenUl sUidtet of spaUal judgmenU: A 
note. Perceptual and Motor SklUa 23 (1966): 137438. 

Wohwill critiques the Smith and Smith inlerpreUtion of their 1966 
experiments. 



Zinliut, Ptter W. The effect of head poaitk>n on size discrimination. P^y- 
chonomic Science 14 (1969): 80. 

The subject sat in a chair and viewed a disk diiecUy In ttoni of him 
through an aperture, and by tUUnf back the cHair, he could view an overhead 
disk. Both disks could not be viewed simultaneously. The front disk w« a 
standard distance bom the subject, the overiMad disk wm adjusted by the 
examiner according to the InstructionB of the subject unUl it appeared to be the 
same distance away as the standard distance of the hont disk. Tlia other phase 
of the experiment requited the subject to adjust the dOanee of a tar|»t on the 
right rather than the ovetheMl tatfet. Disk sise on the right of the subject was 
omestimated, and disk siae overhead the subject was undeieetknated. 
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Part III 



Perceptual-Motor 
Programs 



ERIC 



Perceputal-Motor 
Programs 



Tests, Programs, 
and Material Sources^ 



Robert E, McAdam^ 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 



Over the last few monthi, letten weie aent to various offanizatloiit and 
publlihinc coni|»aiite requestlni^ InfomatkMi pertaining to tceti, tralnlni 
pragnnis, etc. In the am of peicer 4ion and peicepttial-motor devekipaient. Hie 
foUowing Uil contains tits Utie of ewsh Item, authotis), If any, the publisher or 
oiganlxatlon, a brief description of the Item, and the Item's cost. The list was 
iHKcd only on information received in npiy to the original letter. If the 
IntomatkHi leoehred had statements pertaining to norms and standardisation, 
rellabttlty and validity, or the item's demonstrated ueeftilnesa, Ihk is Inchided in 
the description of the item. If statements were documented or a bMlofraphy 
was Inchided, this alao Is noted in the ilsm*s dseeriptkm. Only one ''lepieaenta- 
thre" price la given for each item — in moat caaaa, prices varied according to 
quanUty, model selected, etc. A puUishers' addiesa list appears on pagaa 109-110. 



Note: Hie pr«4act herein was performed puiauant to Grant No. 
OBG-0-0.331295.S406 (OSl), from the U.8. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfaie, to Dr. Maynard C. Reynolds. However, the 
opinions expieaaed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
U.8. Office of Education, and no official endorsement 1^ the U^. Office of 
Education should be inferred. 



* Reprinted itom A wm^cUon of UtU. procnmt« ud maUftal •ourcM of p«ffc«piual-molor 
tf«v«lopm«iil. in rouedailoM A PractlcM in ftcwpiumk Motor L«aniins — A QumI for 
UntfmUntfint. PP. 140-iae. (WMMngton. O.C.: AAHPBE, ie71.) 

' With pmniiiion ud aiiWncr from SuMn T. Rydrll. D«ptftin«nt of SpMisI BducaUon, 
UnlvMiity of Ifientrou. 
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•Aethr* Lfiniiiig: Omms lo Enhance Acadimie Ablllt s 
Bryant J. Ciatty 
Prmtke-Hal, Inc. 

Active Laamini: Gmea to Enhance Academic Ahllitiei offen learning 
famea ai part of the teaching technkine in the etementary and pieachooi grades 
to improve learning coonUnation. Movement gamea help thoae with learning 
proMemt, aid the progma of the retarded, and permit the active, normal child to 
laaro better. 

Over 100 garnet are daacribed arid AiUy ittuatnled. They may be uaed in 
a variety of waya to enhance varloua acndamk akilli, whether mmothratlon or ai 
a central core of inatructkm. TIm gamea are accompanied by a paragraph 
explaining what Undi of children are moat likely to benefit The deacrlptiona 
aiao inchide modlflcatlont for wing the gamea with the phyilcally handicapped. 

The practical examptoa show the reader hi the ahnplert terms how to 
add movement to teaching. The render is guided in the choice of gmes and the 
raaults to expect, and is shown how activitiss improve coordination and 
memory. When imagination permits an acthre, rather than a paashre approach, 
the daasroom pavformance is nuide ei^oyable and eflsctlve. 

This book wUI interest m adults who work vrith children, especially 
those tea chew and parenta of children irlth l ea rn i n g dlfricultftes. The gmes 
children play improve their skills and achieve a happy, productive setting. 

Hmdback $6.95, p^erbnck $3.95 

AlpiMbet Cards 

Kiluretlimal Mtifia 

Csids by 4W\ lower erne upper caae leverae, designed for dssk 
work by the i n dividu a l student 26 letter cards, 3 blank, instructional sheet, each 
set endoaed in salf-aaal polyethyllne envelope. 

Set $1.00 

Ambeo Speech Tsat Reeoid 

Ambco Electronics 

The Ambco Speech Tsat Record, 1161 Is now available for uae with ail 
Ambco Speech Aydlomel e r, Model A-17, w weU « for use with other 

The Mcoid is a 12*', kmg play, 38 1/3 rpm unbieakahle. One side 
r nnl ain s Phonetically B ala nr a d Wosds Mat and the Spondaic Words Itot for use in 
del e imhdng speech reception t hr e sh old s for both child and adult The other side 
of the lecotd Usta "^mnd^Uhe** words and "thdh^ numbeia. 

Reeoid $6.00 

TheAriorSeehv 

Warren Schloat PkoductloiM, Inc. 

The Art of Seeing is a aeries of six color sound flhnstrlpe which 
introduces thr student to the lanfuage of visual perception and expiesslon. It 
tenches its lemon hi a way which w« emm the student's Csar of fine arts and 
sthnula te Mm to make his own dlaoovertos about palnth^ seulptuie, archi- 



•TMm ptogiMM hmv b—n Md^d tubMuMit to lb« eiibN««t4oA of tiM orlgM artick. 
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Uctulf , and oihtf mHla. Fllmftlrtpt dral with how to um your vyM, Iknn. 
co4offi« ihapM, and ipacv. 

PUmaiHpa, Mtordt, tMclm*s fuMr $84.00 

^Aiidln-VlMQ IMm TraMng wUli faltm Cudi 
Bdlth KIwan 

Tilt book oiiUinM IralMng nMrlliodi for chkldmi with Impatrad laoming 
du« to munmnmoty dlaoidtfi In araaa wch aa vteal parcvpifton, motor control, 
audllory hincUona and Mml domknanct. Clmplafi Includt: sympiuma of the 
proMam bamlng, bmin fUncUona and kaming, maluralton and iralnkng, lypkal 
davaiopmant paiUma, lafl-handadnaaa, HluairaUd axaaclaaa, and a gkiaaary oi 
lafina. 

1969. 68 pp. Coat unknown 



AvdMory DiacriUnaliun Taal 
I M. Wapman 
> Roawch Aaaocftalaa 



ima la a taal for da l annWnf Iht audllory dtacrlmlnaUoii aMHy of 
7% and 8^yoaMM cMdiaii aa a mailiod for piadteUnf artkulalory ipaact* 
datbcta and < artain wndlal loading proMaw a . II ia ll» product of o«ar 12 yania 
of axpoftaantnUon and In Ha pmaanl fom haacompMa pti^natic and phoamilc 



Raaaarrh hoaad on iHa taal and lla ralnUon to apaoch am 
prohiaWM li lo ha found In lha Ktaraluia (hlhllog ra phy avaHaMa upon raquaal). 

Tha taal li ptoducad In Iwo af atad fotma (Inlaa ccgg alnllon, r - .94). 
mii provldaa a uaai^l taal-ialaal avaluallon malhod for ehachlng paMabNMy. aa 
wall aa an aa c aian l maihod for pi og rai al wa tnaling during ipaach Uiarapy or 



Tiai nianuy, 80 laal f oma. ciMa racoid 98.00 



Ayaaa Ipnaa l^al 

A.iaan Ayiaa 



for agaa twym^ wMi tlandl | 
lor dMIkull a 
ipniiri aMIMy 

Twlirtihilii nMMum, 28 prulorol tookMa 928.00 
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awarr of Ihe une of iMr wholv btxly with appropriate movenir r h<*ad, 

trunk, amift, handH, k|pi, and (wi. 

1 12", 33 1/3 rpm ff>rord $5.95 



Baalc ConcapU Tkrough Dme9 (Foaitloiia In Spact) 
Dorothy B. Carr and Artlen J»rv«v 
EduratkHial Actlvltlia, Inc 

Thia album uan ihf medium of thv danre to hrip puplU dfyH(»p and 
improve tMr ptiraptual motor skills. The dancca iHected can help pupila with 
an inaccuralf concept of tMr ivlationahip to space around them and the 
rHatlofiahIp of «p ve to them, hiplls are rncouraied to move the whole b .dy, m 
well aa their individual ifmba in many directionality and laterality at tivitn^. 

1 12", 33 1/3 rpm record $5.95 



Bmk QMiiUty.NMiibef Set 
EducatkMial Afedla 

ThIa very bask arithmetic set consiaU of a sturdy work card, ceramu 
iquaiea to flt on the work-caid, answer number^arda (1 through 10) and an 
InatrvctioMi siiaei. To im*ieaat the iaak demands, the leverw of the work-caid is 
without the printed numends ao that the uudent muat fit the appropriate 
mimber-cMd to the qiianUty diown. The sH la attractively packaged In a large 
Nir-aaal polyethylene envelope which can be left over the work-card for practice 
seasiona. A amaH aeir-aenl envelope is uaed to contain ihe ceramic squaies and 
small answer number-cards. 

Set tl.50 



Bender Vlanal Motor Qaalalt Teal 
LaurKta Bender 
The Nychologlcal Corporation 

A dlagnoatk and experimental technique of Interest to clinicians and 
rabeairh worfceta. The subject reprodiscea a seriaa of dealgna. Ma depnrtursa from 
the u el g lnalB being Inletpeeled in lema of the Oeatalt Iwa of perception and 
oiganiulion. The Ame rica n Orthopayrbiatric Monograph No. 3 reporU atudies 
on cMMeen and aduHa. Pbscal and Sutle«*s text gives protocols for scoring 
practice and eaae dla m ash m s . A acortng system for chlldeen*s protocols la In the 
text by KoppHi. 

Monograph, design tarda, and dkrectiona. . . . $6.00 (Sale restricted to 
qualified persons.) 



Mock Desipi Set 

Educational Medbi 

In thIa inteodnctory tnhdng set, Ihe stndsnt is intioduced to the 
prinelplas of varied conflgnrnlkina found hi daaign pnllenH. Ai a bralc beglnnii«, 
thelgaenerra a nlpniatea 1$ woodsn cuhsa (rad, geaen, bhie, yeBow, and Mnck) to 
w p «" *' f Mgn pntlsfna iii irth id In Ihe tiainlM iwtiwclions snctoesd with 
enchist ^ 

Set $1.96 
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Children's WorM - Holl*a Emiy ChlMhood ProgrMn 

Margaret Welllaufer, MargartI Drelh, Ruth Devry, and Rae Smart 
Holt, Rinrhart and Wlmlon, Inc. 

Chlldrpn*s World Is a drvelopmenial program dMigned to excite the 
natural curiosity of every young child. It Is built around a core of resource 
materials and nine sequential Intemt units (pets, fall, special days, winter, home 
and community, spring, transportation, summer, animals) - all housed in a large 
colorful wiMKlen chest. 

The atcriah are multlsensory and multipurpose ~ over fifty child si/e 
components whkrh m speclfkilly designed for their educational value, 
venMitility, durability, eye appeal, and safety. 

The approach is conceptual'developing basic concepts in social studies, 
mathematics, science, language arts, music, and fine arts. 

The organizaiion Is flexibility structured - building concepts at several 
levela of development: Manipulative, smi-abatract, abstract. 

The gaol la the creation of a mpoiislve cli room atmosphere - one in 
which each child explores his individuality and his relationship to the world 
around him. . . . 

Program $297.00 

Daily StflMorlmoior Training AclivHies: A Handbook for Teachers and ParenU of 
Pre-School and Primary Children 

William T. Braiey, Geraldine Konicki, and Catherine Leedy 

Educational Activities, Inc. 

New! This book conUi. daily plans for a complete school year 
program for increasing peireptual awareness and motor aMIIty In young 
children. Many of the activities can also be done easily in the home. 
Comprehensive evaluations are included at the end of each week so that the 
teacher can check her claaaes* progress. Material introduced Includes: body 
image, ipace and direction, balance, basic body movement, hearing discrimina- 
tion, symmetrical activities, eye^hand coordination, eye-foot coordination, form 
perception, rh> inm, large muscle, flne muscle, and games. 

Book $4.95 

Delect: A Senaoiimotor Approach to Visual Diacriminallon 
Lawrence N. Gould 
Science Research Aaaociates, Inc. 

This ouUtanding new program from SRA helps the child develop 
essential perceptual and cognlthre skilto in the eariy leamii^ years that he will 
need throughout hli schooling. 

The program uUlfaMs the tachisloacopic method of presentation, 
whereby the teacher, using an overhted projector, nashes an image on the screen 
briefly (l/26th of a second) aad the student muat then mmk in hli own 
workbook a symbol cutraspowding to the image. Thia exereiae is beneficial to the 
student hi many ways; he acquires needed practice In coordlnatinf "'Mr point** 
and ""dislant** leaks, he learns to make hnmediato decislow and therefore builds 
seir-coafMsfwe, and In Ihe discusaion thai followa eoch problem, he learns to 
exprssa hia reaaons for hia decisions. 
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Obviously, thm*i much more to detect than mMts the eye - and much 
more than wa can explain here. For more Infomiatlon about this stimulating 
new progrm for early childhood education, write today or contact your SRA 
Staff Asio< iate. For pieechool, kindergarten, and primary grades. 

No price list received. 



Developliig Leamlnf WeedlneM 

G. N. Oetman, Elmer R. Kane, Marvin R. Halgien, 
and Gordon W. McKee 

McOraw*Hlll Book Company - WesUm DIvMon 

A program to develop vlwal, motor, and tactile akills consisting of sn 
"introductory** prognm and six programs: The Magk of Movable MeKIn, 
PTKtice In Oeneral CooidlnaUon, Practice In Eye-Hand Coordination (Chalk- 
board), Practice In Eye Movementa, Practk« in Recognition (Templates), and 
Practice In Visual Memjcy (Imagery). The program uses the following 
components: Tsacher*s ItaiiMsl, W»bsler*mastens Movable Mehrln (T^her*f 
Modri and CM Idien'a Modsia), Tteftta, Space Masks, Eye Movement Charu I, II. 
and III, Space Slgfiteti, Chalkboard TMnplates, THpIo fixed Chalk, Desk 
Templatea, FIbnsI Walking Beam, and Tachlstoscopic Flwhing Device. For 
pieschool and elemi. . . jy school children. 

No prke list received. 



D evelop ing Per te p tua i Mo to r Needs of Prtmary-Leve) Children 
Dorothy B. Cart and Bryant J. Cratty 
Educational Actlvltlea, Inc. 

The Album provides a sequentially-developed training program to help 
pupils eslaMlsh nsrsssary pevceptual*moior akills. From 1 to 11 exercises are 
Included In each aspect of the program. 

The training Inchidsa the sequential development of the folknrlng: 
AgHlty, Balance, Combination Baianfe and Locomotor^iflllty, Turning 
Locomoto^ag|llty, Comple x Locoasotor-agHlty, etc. 

2 ir\ 33 1/3 rpm rseotds 111.90 



The Ds rslMpmsntai Tset of VIsn^Motor InlegraUon - VM! 
Keith B. Beery and Noiasan Buktenica 
FotteU Educational Cofpotatkm 

We now know that the hinctlonal Integration of visual perception and 
motor behavior la nsrsssary if ch M d rsn are to be better prepared for academic 

The Development Tnl of Vkm^Motar Imi^tkm k a series of 24 
gsoasetric fatms that a pnpH la aahed to draw. Inndaquale pefforaianoe on the 
teat may lefleei pioblsnis In elsnal peioeplion, hsnd conleol, and coovdinallon 
between the two. 

The iawsa are armnged hi oeder of hicwesing dtflkuky. The test can be 
sdmlnishrid to chBdran In the age range 2 to 16 yean, but It la designed 
prhnarlly fov the psMchool and early priasnry grndesw 

Staee vtsnal-Bsotof beh a vior la a compoeHe of other behavloia* 
taehniques for detetmbdng specific anas of dMknlty sse provided. Because the 
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goal of aa0Mm«nt It improved educational programminK, the Administration 
and Scoring Manual luggetu teaching techniques and other materials for use by 
the student. 

100 tests, manual, monograph, worksheeU $70.29 



The D ^ veiopwent of Body Awaieness and Position In Space 
Dorothy B. Can and Bryant J. Cratty 
Educational Activities, Inc. 

The album provides a rsaeaiched and ssquentially-developed training 
program to help the pupil esUMIsh an accurate awareness of his body anr iu 
position In space. From one to four exercises aie Included In each step. rh« 
program develops from perception of body surfaces through directionality of 
self and other objects. 

1 12", 33 1/3 imp rrcord $5.95 



Development Sequences of Ptateptiial«Motor T«ks 

Bryant J. Cratty 
Educational Activities, Inc. 

This practical and needed book providss a rationale for the use of 
motor activities for the retarded and neuroloilcally handicapped as well as exact 
proceAiies for the evaluation and Impiovement of baak motor attributes. All 
who work with mentally retarded and/or other chHdren who evidence mild to 
moderate neuromotor problems will find this book of special vahie. 

A variety of sequences to enhance balance, body-lm^« <^lity 
locomotor ability, eye-hand coordination, manual dexterity, ball skMls and 
claasroom leamlnpi through movement are given. When necessary, the seqaencf ^ 
are iUuet rated. Each ch^ter contains s simple evaluation test or tests to meae > 
the needs of the child; general norms for performance of these tesU aie 
pieaented. 

Book $2.95 



The DnbMrfr School Fropan/1 Level 1: Sequential Nrcepiual-Motor Exerctoss 
Belle Dubnoir and Ivene Chambers 
T^hlng Reaouroes 

The Ihibnoff School Program/l Level 1 li directe i the development 
of fine motor control, orientation to starting and stopp 4 points, and the 
InhlNtkHi of pe i aevetn t ion. IncenUve for achievement li provided In Good Work 

Award sheeU which are given for the compleilon of dssltnatsdsagmento of ench 
section. 

One of the main ob i a cU ie s of the program li to estaNlsh a habit of 
visual orientation to the upper Ml hand comer of the p^, which ii bmkc to 
an cc es s ftil l e ndi n g and writing. The nee of color at this Important position Is 
daslgnad to focus the chikTs eyea on the proper starting point The use of led 
and paen baa been Incorpornted for aasotlnthe purpoasB and to promote motor 
conlaoL Bach emtiae hm sn p plamsntaiy acthrMaa Indudad m si^gaatluiw on 
the Inetiwctor's Guide. 

This program may be uaad dlafBosflcaMy to help determine a child's 
maatery of basic peeeepcual-motor aklHs and may be used to Incwaas ability In 
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areas in which a child shows deficienries. Children without perceptual deliciu 
will benefit from this basic pre-acadeinic activity and those who do suffer 
learning diubilities will receive training lu enable them to progress academically. 
For preschool and primary grades. 

Program and guide $1 l.OO 

The Dubnoff School Program /I Level 2: Ej^periential-Perccptual-Motor 
Exercises 

Belle Dubnoff, Irene Chambers, and Florence Scliaef^r 
TeachinfF Resources 

The Dubnoff School Program/ 1 Level 2 is designed to develop fine 
motor control for the mastery of directional changes and multiple strokes. This 
program offeis advanced perceptual-motor training through the use of high 
interest illustrations that are related to actual experiences. These illustrated 
exercise sheets help the student to translate specific perceptual-motor activities 
- such as those encountered on the playground or in neighborhood play - into 
more abalraci interpretations. This material thus acts as a bridge between 
perceptual -motor and conceptual abilities. Incentive for achievement is provided 
by means of Good Work Award sheets, which are given upon completion of 
designated segments of the program. 

One of the prime objectWes of Level 2 is to establish the pattern for 
responding to visual and auditory clues. The use of red and green color has been 
incorporated for associative purposes and to inhibit perseveration. 

Although Level 2 is designed to follow Level 1, it is in itself a complete 
program. For preschool and pr.inary grades. 

Program and guide $12.00 

The Dubnoff School Program/2: Dlrectional-Spatial*Patlem Board Exercises 
Belle Dubnoff and Irene Chambers 
Teaching Resources 

The Dubru>ff School Program/2 is designed to aid in the training of 
children for spatial and directional orientation as well as many other 
school-related and functional skills. 

The exercises in this program are designed to aid in developing 
coordinated control of both hands simultaneously as well as firm finger grasp 
and awareness of flnfer position. 

The program la introduced to the child with an Orientatmn Program 
which provides pr»liininar> exercises in body Image, directionality !«quential 
concepts and grasp training. " " child is taught to proceed from w^^t to right and 
top to bottom, which is basii >nisful reading and t^^" 

The exerclae pattern t m the Dubnoff Scho* i Pn «rn/2 are used in 
conjunction with a pattern board and thr f hiiu aalMd t* the pattern 

or its mirror imafe with colored rv - . > .: ds, firsi > ieans of super- 
imposition and then by visual copying, 'in - n cards follow a developmental 
progi essi on from «imple to complex dsaigns requiring a high degree of visual 
discipline and visu >motor ofganlaatlon. The overall structure of the program 

allows the choice of independent student or group performance Adaptable 

to every age level from the preschool chlM to the adult, ^'Ith special emphasis on 
children afsd five to eight yewa 

Program and guide $29.00 
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Dynamic Balancing AcUvitiei 

Dorothy B Carr and Bryant J. Cratty 
Educational Activities, Inc. 

New! Activities described in this album range from simple to mon* 
complex line-walking tasks. Research seems to find that in motor performance, 
balance is an important constituent. The material in this album is useful for 
training the child in both static and moving balance activities and is combined 
with various tasks which should heighten the child's awareness of his biKly 
image. All material has been carefully researched, sequenced and prepared. The 
record has clear, oral instructions with interesting musical accompaniment. Use 
of this album can free teachers to work more closely with children in the class. 
The records also may be used independently by students for practice until 
necessary skill development has been achieved. 

2 12", 33 1/3 rpm records $11.90 

Dynamic Balancing Activities - Balance Beam Activities 
Dorothy B. Carr and Bryant J. Cratty 
Educational Activities, Inc. 

New! The material in this album attempts to correlate balance and 
body-image activities. The activities are carefully sequenced from simple walking 
in various poaitioru on the beam to more complex patterns in which extra 
stresses are placed or tin- *h im to make greater demands on the pupil. A range 
of activities has lieen pro\ . l 'd so that all children may be challenged with novel 
and complex balance activities. In addition, stimulation of pupil creativity is a 
unique feature of this record. » correct inappropriate visual-motor integration, 
important in good motor developmental programs, some of the tasks presented 
help a child to walk a balance beam without watching his feet. 

2 12", 33 1/3 rpm records $11.90 

Engebnann Baalc Corcept Inventory 
Siegfried EngHmann 
Follett Publishing Company 

It is a simple test to be given individually to young children to fmd <»ut 
whether they understand some of the basic concepts they must knew to be 
succcMfUl in school. It tests understanding of such basi' concepts as not and 
more than one. It shows whether a child is familiar with conventional statements 
and can understand them. It shows whether he can perceive patterns. 

Manual, set of cards, 100 tesU $19.32 

Erie rtogram/1: Nrceptual-Motor Teaching Mi»teriab 

Daniel A. Hatton, Frank J. Pizzat. and Jerome M. Pelkowski 
Teaching Reaources 

Erie Program/l Is a series of perceptual-motor exercises organized in a 
game format to incieaae mothratlon and interest. 

The first of the program's three units Is a series of Visual-Perceptual 
Exercises. As the child plays the game, he learns to distinguish certain forms, 
first using color as an aid, then without color, and finally with color and design 
as distracting elementa. These exercises are designed to improve his tactile and 
spatial perceptioa 
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The second unit. Perceptual Bingo, is a variation on the familiar 
'^bingo** format. Its exercises are presented in an order of increasing difficulty 
from form discrimination to form conceptualization. An Important feature of 
this unit is a unique control factor permitting the instructor to allow a *'win** or 
posithre achievement for a student in need of this encouragement. 

The third unit is a set of Visual-Motor Template Forms to be used as 
the terminal exercise series with either one of the first two unita. It is designed 
most particularly for children who may have motr^ problems which interfere 
with the proper execution of i^uired movements. For primary levels. 

Set (for six students) ^nd guide $77.00 



Evanston Early Identification Scale 

Myril Landsman and Harry Dillard 
Follett Publishing Company 

The Evanston Early Identification Scale is a highly efficient device for 
identifying children who can be expected to have difficulty in school. The test 
may easily be administered to a group or an individual by the ciMroom teecher. 
Children are asked to draw the flguie of a peiioa The drawing is scored by the 
teacher through the use of a 10-ilem, weighted scale. 

The EEIS is valid for children between tlie ages of five years and six 
yean thtw montha. Except in case of menUI retardation, intelligence does not 
significantly innuen^ e the test results. Ideally, it should be administered in the 
spring of the kindergarten year so that the children will be familiar with drawing 
materials. 

100 tesu, teacher*s manual $9.96 



Exer«Cor Apparatus 

Marietta Apparatus Company 

An apparatus allowing s subject '3 perform various creeping exercises 
while remaining in place. Following a controlled creeping-program, physical and 
mental abilities and mental and manual skills apparently tend to imprcr/e. 
Exercise on this machine may lower your golf scores, raise your howling aven«e, 
and improve your reading and writing. For further information about this 
miraculous machine, see p. 22 of the Ma'^^'tU Catalog No. 69. 

ExerCor Apparatus $99.50 



Eye-Hand Manipulation Set 

Educati iial Media 

In i\ set, containing 40 wooden objects, the student is called upon to 
produce a fine response in eye-hand coofdiMtkMt The conwiatloii between this 
skill responae andtheablhty i nanipulaAewiHtagtootonuikaafliichexerciaesor 
vital imporunce to the young child, and of particular impovtuice in the trainir« 
of the culturally deprived or handicapped student. 

Set $2.25 
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Fairbjuiks-ftobinion Program/ 1 Level 1: Perceptual-Motor Developir '^nt 
Jean S. Fairbanks and Janet 1. Robinson 
Teaching Resources 

Fairbanks-Robinson Program;^ Level 1 preaenU in basic form tasks to 
develop those perceptual-motor abilities regarded as prerequisitles to academic 
functioning. The tasks are designed for moat effective use with a maximum of 
two children at a time. Full advantage should be tak^r of the reusable nature of 
many of the exercise pages, thus allowing reinforcement through repetition. 

of the sections includes a number of large exercise sheets with 
attractively printed designs for tricing, coloring, matching, selecting, and 
cutting. In use, the sheets are placed beneath a protective acetate panel. Crayon 
markings are easily removed from the protector with a danp tissue or soft cloth. 
To develop motor ability, extensive finger tracing is u^ before experience with 
crayons. 

The various sections of the program deal with line^movement exercises, 
shape racognition and discrimination, coloring and cutting exerciser, spatial 
orientation, constancy of form and siz3, figure-ground discrimination, spatial 
relattona, and spatial relations pmented in puzzle form. 

Prognm and guide $79.00 

Fairbanka^RoMnson Piogram/l Level 2: Perceptujl-Motor Development 
Jean ... Fairbanks and Janet I. Robinson 
Teaching Resources 

Fairbanks-Robinson Program/1 t^^vel 2 covers the significant areas of 
perceptual-motor development in depth, making use of viwal, manlpulathre and 
coordinathre experience!.. Although Level 2 is a continuation and advancement 
of Fairbanka* Robinson Program/l Level 1, It is a complete program in and of 
itself. 

The first of eleven aectiom (Section A) leinforces at a higher level the 
left-to-rlght movement, top-to-bottom profresalon, and rhythmic performance 
established in Level 1. Section C stiesaes the development of eye-hand coordina- 
tion and dynamic hand coordination through the uae of sciMon. Section E dealr 
with the ability to discriminate visually In the spitial orianUtlon process. 

Introduced In Level 2 for the fiiat Ume are line and form reproduction 
(Section B), aa diatinguiahed from lecognltlon and discrimination at Level 1; 
diacriminating for similaritiea and dlfTerencea of lines and forms (Section D); 
visual tracking and the Imbedding of flguvea in figure-ground exercises 
(Section F); experiencing spatial concepta through three- and two-dimensional 
activitlea, reproducing color aequencea, and ordering of fomu by size (Sections 
G and H); part-whole organisation (Section 1); design copying (Section J); and 
spatial relatiooahipa Invohrlng the aaaembly of puzzle pieces without content 
clues (Section K). 

Set and guide $69.00 

54 FuActioiial Worda 

Warren Sehloat Productions, Inc. 

Pifly-four ftinctional words use a multiaenaory approach - visual, 
kinaathetk and tactile - in teaching the functional words and signs of everyday 
life to your primary and special educationni claiaes. This unique dasaroom-tested 
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series is d< signed especially for classes of exceptional children, but will also 
prove useful for all primary classes and for adult education for the foreign bom. 
Filmslrips, flashcards, workbook, tcacher*s guicie $68.00 

The Fltzhugh PLUS Program 
Kathleen Filzhugh 
Allied Education Council 

New-Revised — The Fitzhugh PLUS Program in perceptual training and 
language and number concepts for children with learning disabilities, limited 
cultural backgrounds and readiness needs. Nine individualized instruction 
workbooks with self-scoring plus marker. New — complete student placement 
guide and teacher*s manual. 

The Fitzhugh PLUS Program was developed to provide classroom 
materials for children with learning disabilities. The nine workbooks incorporate 
an effective self-teaching process for individualized learning. The Fitzhugh PLUS 
Program was designed as a supplementary currkular approach and therefore 
should be used in conjunction with other materials and techniques. The 
materials may be used as a remedial and/or preparatory program. 

The program covers the following areas: shape matching, shape 
completion, alphabet and common nouns, action verbs, addition, subtraction 
and multipliration, shape ar^alysis and sequencing, narrative problems and 
division, and grammar and general knowle<*'*e. 

Special introductory price on exammation set $16.00 

The Frostif Program for the Development of Visunl Perception 
Marianne Frostig and David Home 
Follett Educational Corporation 

The Frostig Remediation Program: The Frostig Program for the 
Development of Visual Perception, in the format of worksheets divided into the 
five areas of training (visual-motor coordination, figure-ground, perceptual 
constancy, perception of position in space, perception of spatial relationships), is 
rccommenited for remedial work for children with known or suspected visual 
perceptual problems. Because the exercises are divided into the five areas oi 
training (unlike the Pictures and Patterns Program), their use can be precisely 
geared to resulU of the Standardized Froatig Test, if available. 

The Teacher*s Gukle for the Remediation Program gives complete 
directions for a visual perceptual program gearad to specific problems. The 
step-by-step directions for the worksheets are given in order of difficulty for 
each of the fiv? visual perceptual areas. Equally important are tht^ directions 'or 
physical and manipulative exercises for each of the five areas. 

Program box (set of 359 spirit masters and 'eacher*s 
gut $98.62 

The Pictures and Pattems Program materials consist of three Student's 
Books (Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Levels), transparent overiays so 
students '^an repeat the exerclsea in the books, and three Teacher*s Guides. Each 
of three Teacher's Guides gives the teacher specific diiectlons for physical 
exercises, thive-dimensional actWitles, paper-and-crayon exeiclaes, and the 
procedures for carrying out the program. The page-by-pi«e directions for the 
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exercises in the Student Books give the objectives of each exercise how to 
present it to the children, what skills are involved, and what resulU mav be 
expected. ^ 

The guides also briefly explain visual perception and the five areas with 
which the program is concerned, define and explain terms, and discuss common 
visual perceptual problems. 

Program (3 student*s booki, 3 teacher*s guides 15 over 
lays) $11.22 



The Hollien Thompson Group Hearinf Test 
Latiffuafe Research Anociates 

This is a new group scriM fMng test for auditory acuity. It is easily 
administered, scored and interpreted. It takes only a few moments to test up to 
40 children at *w time. It determines which children have a hearing loss and aie in 
need of an individual hearing test. It has < sUblished reliability and validity It is 
economical - costing only a few pennies p* r child. It is administered most often 
by the school nune or other health related personnel. 

Test kit, 50 forms (Introductory offer - for a limited time 
only?) . . . $11.00 



* Improving Motor*feroeptual Skilb 
Portland Public Schools 
NoKhwest Regional Educational Laborator 

A guide to determine whether working directly with kindei|{;irten 
childn 1 to improve performance on motor-perceptual tasks would affect reading 
ability at the end of grades one, two, and three. Outlines activities to develop 
general coordination; balance; body image; eye-hand coordination and eye 
movemenU; sensory perception, and conUins an appendix on term definitions 
activity equipment, and teacher checklists. 

1970, 124 pp $3.00 



Integrated Development: Motor Apiittide and Ififellectual Performwice 
A. H. Ismail 4^id Joseph J. Gruber 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 

Provides comprehensive evidence to define the relationship between 
perceptual-motor and intellectual development. 

Makes a three-pronged inquiry into the mental-physical relationship 
Factor-analym technique provides evidence concerning the factor structuie 
patterns of motor and intellectual variables. Assimilates this daU by the muitipte 
regremon technique to support the hypothesis that intellectual perfonnance can 
be predicted accurately from motor performance. DaU and analysis further 
demonstrate that specific motor variables - coordination, balance and kinesthe- 
tic items - are wperior lodlcatois of intellectual proficiency. ControHed 
exp'umentM saek to detennliie the specific nature of the leUtionship - to what 
degree causal, to what degree posithre propensity - between motor and menUI 
abilities. 

Offers motor evaluation scaling systems which make it possible to 
approximate Otis I.Q. and Stanford Academic achievement ratings from motor 




performance scores. Enables the teacher oi counselor to evaluate a child's 
abilities without the possibly repressive effects of formal testing and observation. 
^967. 224 pp $4.95 

LADOGA AHb for Teachii« the MentaUy Retarded 

Roy McGlone 

LADOGA Project and Publishing Foundation, Inc 

A series of exercises using a variety of obje^ and materials. Each 
exercise is accompanied by an illustrated description of the materials, the 
rrocedure, and objectives of the exercise. (A booklet describing the materials 
and exercises was received.) Three kits of materials are available: Aids for 
Perceptual Training; Aids for Advanced Perceptual Training; and Aids for 
Number Perception. Developed for the mentally i^tarded. 

Three kiU $104.25 

Learning to Move and Moving to Learn, Book .*cts 

Wanda Arbuckle, Georfe Gomwell, a .nor Ball 
Gharles E. Merrill Publishing Company 

Relates learning disabilities to a lack of perceptual-motor abilities. 
Provides motivation for the development of body movements with the greatest 

efficiency. 

Provides son0& with accompanying illustrated postural activities to 
encourage natural rhythmic body movement. 
1969, 40 pp $3.50 

Urten-Hear Books 

Jan Slepian and Ann Seidler 
Follirtt Educational Corporation 

A new approach to teaching auditory discrimination. As an educator 
you recognize that the ability to discriminate between sounds is basic to 
speaking and reading ability. Auditory discrlminaUon Is an enentlal part of the 
curriculum for preachoot Heacf Start, kindergar'^en, and prlmaiy grades, 
especially for dlsadvanti^ children. You will find that speech speclalisU Jan 
Slepian and Ann Sekller have provided just the materials to fill this need ... the 
Listen-Hear Books and accompanying materials. 

Junior Listen-Hear dassroom package (prsachool - grade 1) . . . $22.3b 
LIstcK Hear ciMsroom package (Grades 1-3) . . . $18.12 

The Marianne Froatig Developmental Teat of Vhual Perception 

Marianne Frostig, Welty Lefever, and John R. B. Whittlesey 
Gonsuimg Psychologists Press 

This test yleMb scaled acom in five difCeient perceptual areas, enabling 
the exmlner to Identity both stangths and handicaps. These aieas are: 
I. Eye-Motor Coordination. It. Plguv»<3round. IH. Constancy of Shape. 
IV. Pbaltion in Space. V. Spatial Relatlonshlpa. 

A paper and pencil iest requiring no expenshre equipment, the Frostig 
Test may be admlnistefed to small groups as well as to individual children. 
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Normative daU bued on 2416 normal children between the ages of 4 and 8 is 
reported in quarter year intervals. Overall results may be recorded in Perceptual 
Quotients, which readily reveal a child's deviation from the expected perceptual 
development for his afe level 

Examiner's kit (manual, monograph, 10 test bookleU, 1 set of 
demonstration cards and 1 set of plastic keys) $10.50 



The MaasachusetU Hearing Test 
Philip W. JohiMton 

Massachusetts Department of Public Health 

An arrangement may be easily made whereby a complete pure tone 
screening test can be given to 10 children at a time. The accuracy obtainable 
with the group test closely approaches the accuracy of individual sweep check 
screening tests. 

Experimental work and field trials carried out over a period of the past 
21 months have combined to set up definite reconunendations with lespect to 
equipment and procedure for this group screening test. The MaMchusetts 
Department of PubUc Health haa acquainted audiometer manufacturers with test 
details with the result that leading manufacturers now modify audiometers sold 
for school use so that they may be easily adapted for the group test. 

MasaachuaetU Virion Teat 
Welch Allyn, Inc. 

''This equipment is an obsolete item and no longer available.'* (Letter 
from C. M. Evans, Vk^e^President, Wekh Allyn, Inc.) 



Ilemory-For-Designs-Taat (MFD) 

Frances K. Graham and Bart»ara S. Kendall 
Pftychologkral TM Specialists 

A simple drawing test of perceptual-motor coordination, depending on 
immediate memory and suitable for uae in the range 8.5 to 60 years. 
Experience and research since 1945 have established the MFD as an extremely 
sensitive detector of brain injury of many types. Testing usually takes leas thai. 
10 minutes. 

It is used for quick, effective differentiation of functionally-based 
disorders from thoae ordinarily asM>ciated with brain injury, in situations ranging 
from the classroom to the neurological clink. Qukk screening allows more 
appropriate use of much more expensWe (in terms of time and equipment) 
psy«*hological and medkal examining procedures, si ice false positives can be 
almost completely eliminated. Useful wherever the te ter would like to observe 
perceptual^otor performance in a standard situatkm. 

Additk>nal information pertaining to materials, procedure, scoring, 
standardlzaUon and norms, reliability, validity, and possibly reaeaich uses wm 
included, lioat sUtemenu were documented; reference list was included. 

Ttater*" set $8.50 (Orders must be accompanied by a sUtement 

of the tester's name and the qualifkations of the perK>n responsible for the test's 
ethkaluae.) 
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Michigan Language Program 

Donald E. P. Smith, General Editor 
Ann Arboi Publishers 

The Michigan Language Program is a self-instructional language arts 
curriculum. Reading, writing, listening and speaking skills result from responses 
to thousands of carefully engineered tasks, perfected during a five-year period of 
development. They Uke the learner from no knowledge of reading to 
independent word attack. The program consists of: 1. A set of self instruction 
booklets and tapes, and 2. Provision for their use in a controlled classroom 
environment. 

The program \. is devek>ped in a classroom and was found to be most 
eff K:tive when the iearher manned the class in particular ways. Self-instruction 
ill classroom management techniques for the teacher is provided in the manual. 

The program begins with basic visual and auditory skills, then 
progresses to words, sentences and paragraphs. 

Systematic training is provided in the perceptual skills necessary for 
primer reading. Validity information was reported; some specific references were 
cited. 

Examination kit (''Complete overview of Michigan Language Program 
with samples from rationales for each book.**) $25.00 

Michigan Tracking Programs: Symbol Tracking 
Ann Arbor Publishers 

To correct a deficit in auditory memor>. For use with students 
exhibiting poor memory for wcrd groups, inattention, distractibility, and 
forgetfulness. 

1-10 copies, pe» copy $1.25 

Michigan Tracking Programs: Viwal Tracking 

Ann Arbor Publishers 

To correct a deficit in visual discrimination. For use with studenU 
exhlbitii^ reversals, inversions, omissions, errors In oral reading, slow rate, and 
spelling problems. 

1-10 copies $1.25 

Moore Eye4lMd Coordination and Color Matching Test 
Joseph E. Moore 
Joseph E. Moore and Astnclates 

This test measures the speed and accuracy with which an individual can 
coordinate mall muscle movemenU Involving eye-hand activity, since it requires 
the coordination of the thumb, the index Hnger, and the eyes in a constantly 
changing spatial pattern. 

The color matchii^ portion of the test measures the q>eed with which a 
person can aelect and match four colors: red, green, Mue, and yellow. Besides 
revealing the individual's speed and accuracy for color selection and placement, 
thb test is helpful In disclosing the presence of color blindness, although not In 
measuring lU exact nature or extent. Some validity and reliability InfbmiaUon 
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Moiilr DmHh 0tl (Lm») 

lUliiratloMi 

Hit task cliall»fi9» ^twiaiiii tcmiliNMP to inrfvMw m thv tlMApni Is 
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Molortc AMi to Kf09pliiii TtiMng 

Clara Clianty an4 Nawvll C. KapKart 
CharWi E. MafrMI hiWMili^ Company 

Offtn balk motor ani parcapiual acUvUlai for training chMran wlUi 
laamlng IMaor^tit, Inriu4lni tKt bratn miyiad ani ratarM. 
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»%««tiil rallmi ClMcklM 

Bwtom B. Oo<fi*y and Margarti M. Thompson 
IMIy fnm. Inc. 

TlMtt chacklMi havt batn dtvlwd for tvahiatlng a numbvr of the baak 
movtmanl palUma, a.i., walhlnf , ninnliii, )umpftni, hopping, sklppli4{, sltdtim, 
crawHng, cUmbint, Uiiowinc calchlng, hlUlng, hlchlng, puthlng, puUInc, ate. 
Tilt clMcUMa can ba Mad ai ihay aia or adaplad lo Uia naads of a pariMrular 
ilUiaUon. Thay art adaptaMa for uta on fUa cardi (4" by 6") or on papar for 
Inaartlon In a racord foldar. Includad art a Movamant Proiila Shaat for 
Mimmartslng lha InfomiaUon fhxn Uia chachllaU and a Movamant Pitlam 
CiMckllat (ihort form) for avaluatlnf panaral alamanU and daviatlom of all 
patlaraa on a ilngia ahaat Complaia Inatructlons and lachnlquaa for uilng tha 
chackUila aia gHran. BvaluaUona baaad on ^patlarn alamanta praaant* and 
'davlalloni notad* liioiiM ba of halp to tha dMVoom taacKar, tha ipaclal 
ad uc atlon taachar, tlia phyalcai aducatlon taachar, tha couMalor, tha clinician, 
tha paiant, and oihan hivohrad with or Inlaiaalad In dalarmlnatlon of an 
lndftvldual*t movamant pattarn chanrtarltUct and proNama. 

19M 7NMch,6coplaa $4.00 

^Mo'vamanCy ^aaaap^lan and llimight 
Bryant XCraUy 
rwk FnMlralloM 

Tha atlhritiaa manttonad wlB banaflt aoma chlMmi In tha acqultitkma 
of soma of tha oparatlona oy tllnad. Tha book attampu to dallnaata what typa of 
chBdaan may ba halpad wMh tham activltlaa, moat of which am bmad upon 
unaubalantlalad hypntbaam, mhar than maulu of complatad maaaich. Smna 
anblacia daalt with am lannd n g, motivation, and tranafar, paltam meognltlon; 
m tial m amoty ability; numbar, ipaWng, and word gamm; thou^it and 

19S9«77pp $2.W 

at^w — * ■# i-» — 

IWw ■ Wmm snHMI ▼ VmV 

andUmb 



that on tha avaraga S out of 10 Aaaarlcaa achool 
c h idmn mffav f^jm budnnati vMon. That*t SO out of avary 100 c h iidia u 
hinilcippii to aoma aslant in tlmir lnwlng ability! Moat of tham chMdiM am 
nnawam of thabr dafacilva viiion and oftan do not ahow aymptoma of faulty 



To idMiUfy thaaa 8 ont of 10 t hiliw n , mhoola naad a tart that tonartly 
aimlHliHwd and mliabli. It li gananBy apaad that anch a Imt miMt conairt of 
mum than a BnaBan waU chart - that It ihmM nm acuity charadan of tha 
MHamto typa, bi th ida a taat for fawi^ilidniM, and pannH mawymnmnt of 
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OimUky Motor ProTlcltncy Ttttt 

Maria IrMie i^U da Cotta, Translator 
Edgar A. Doll, Editor 
American Guidance Service, In.. 

The OtereUky TetU coinpriar a year by year scale of the fine and f ross 
motor development of childien. The test was conceived and executed for 
measurement of motor skills in the same manner as the Binet Test for 
Intellectual Skills. Six buic types of tw ks are Included for each i«e. 

These tasks require: General sUtic coordination, dynamic coordination 
of the hands, general dynamic coordination, motor speed, simultaneous 
voluntary movements, performance without extraneous movements. For ages 
4-16. 

Set of test equipment, including manual and 25 record 
blanks $28.00 



A Paddle of Many Uses 

Roy McGlone 

LADOGA Project and PUbllshii« Foundation, Inc. 

A wooden paddle on whkh a variety of cubes can be **fllpped.** This 
teaching device was Invented by Roy McGlone and was developed at Laradon 
Hall (School for Exceptional ChlMnn, Denver, Colorado) where, through severe 
tests. It became a most valuable teaching ii;strument in many avenues of 
learning. 

It offers a challenge thai tlie child can seldom Ignore. It offers an 
opportunity at the same time to develop a skill and pride that drives him on tr 
other useful accompllahments. 

Its moee apparent value Is a means of developing hand and eye 
coordination along with a very deep concentration both of which will become an 
important and permanent part of the pupll*s growth. 

It develops the understanding of color and forms as well as the abMity 
to recognise quick change. 

It can be ao ananged ai to be the first happy stept in ariihnieiic, 
spelling, and reading and yet be in the field of recreation. These steps can be 
regul^^Ml in length with regard to the pupil*s progresa. 

Word recognition has been made easier by the use of pictures with their 
printed and written aymbols set up with a scheme for matchliy. A booklet 
describing the paddle exertiaas waa leceWed. 

Set $8.75 



raienU HoMe TrrtnliV Guide Kit 

Winter Haven Lions Reaearth Foundation^ Inc. 

The proceJuiea and the methods detailed in this manual can be uaed by 
paienU to Incrtaae a young child's ability and skUl to more readily handk the 
perceptual tasks kivohring contour and outline form. Theae proeedursa can also 
be uaed to reinfbite the total peioeptual pioeeai known aa the '"viaual-tactual* 
kinesthetic/* or mote simply, a child's eye-hand-motor perfonsance. 

A child mutt laem the three baaic parts having to do with fom training 
- the aeeing (or visual) part, the tactual (or feeling) part, and the kinesthetic (or 
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melon part. C jmparabi*' skill it n«9<l^d in all thrvr paru if a beginninf school 
child Is to ac».;c at or near his maximum potenliai achievement level. 

Kit conulns: 1 Tralnim Manual, 2. Set of Six Form Templates 
3 Sample Scorinit Sheets, 4. Construction DiiectioM for Wilkii^ Board, Jump 
Moard, Slant Top Dert. KiU available for children In kinderfarten {meti bS) and 
in the first grades 6-8). 

Kit $3,00 



The f arkinion fmftun for Special ChMren 
Herbert GokUtein and Edith Levitt 
Follett Educational Corporation 

The program conslsU of a reading readiness kit (for M.A. 3.6 to 4.6) 
and reading readineaa workbooks (for M.A. 4.6 to 5.6) desigi.ed to develop 
visual, spatial* and auditory di«;riminatk>n m well as concept formaUon. The 
program aasuies the teacher that the prerequisites for academic success are 
'^covered and learned.** 

Program kit (including materials for 15 pupils) $128.16 



Pathway School Program/ 1: Eye-Hand Coordination Exarch 
G. N. Getman 
Teaching Resources 

The Pathway School Program/ 1 Is particularly vahiable in assisting 
children with learning disabUitaes in acqu^»g the skiUs of discrimination and 
dexterity neccasary for eye-hand coordination. The exerclaca in this program 
provide a controlled activity sequent e in wMch the child learns to use his eyes 
and hands in a recelvlng-rnponding-perfomiii« unity. Hie progrm involves the 
postural and manipulathe systems in a goaMirected activity. The exercises 
incraaae in difficulty progressively so that even the most adept child will find the 
program cHallengii^ 

The physical acthlty invohred in tiMae excfctaet requires the achieve, 
ment of control in body posture and balance as well m fluidity of movement 
The child ia taught to croas the mid-liae of hia body without haalution or km of 
control He muat acquire skills in motor planning in order to accurately judge 
the amount of body movement awd force neceaaaiy for each task. At the sme 
time, he muat maintain directional control for accuracy. Practice is also given in 
left and right directionality. Oral commanda are uaad to strangtlien the chlld*s 
rasp of quamiUUve concepts, directionality, and to reduce peraaveiation. 

Tbeae exerciasa are not games of strei^ but rather of skill and 
soft-touch control of the direction and rhythm of the ball When the baU is 
Upp«d correctly, the child's eyas, ean, and hands wiU teU him that he is hitUng 
It wall Inconact strokes are so obvious that the child can recognize his own 
error, atop, and start over - thua reducing the poasibiUty of raiafotcii^ inconact 
perfomianca. 

The Pathway Program is designed to help in preparii« a child for the 
more advanced perceptual-motor skills aeoaasary for reading and wriUi«. For 
klndargaiten and prhnary levels. 

Program and guide $15.00 
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P«t«pUial TMUnf-TMning Kki for Pint Grade T««chm 
Winter Haven Uom Reaaaith Foundation, Inc. 

KH containi test manual, teal cardt, 100 tcorinf aheeta, perceptual 
testing and tialninf by Florence E. Sutphin, aet of tarfeu for group testing, and 
various templates of geometric foms. Tlie purpose of the tmining program is to 
develop perceptual readiness for beginning reading through visual^motor training. 
Some references were included. 

Kit $14.00 

Fint Grade Classroom Unit *'A"' (Regular Master Templates). Contains 
ubove materials in addition to materials for a class of 30. 
Unit ''A" $47.00 

Fint Grade Classroom Unit "B" (Plast^^ Tranalucent Master Tem* 
plates). Contains above materials In addition to mat <>rials for a class of 30. 

Unit "B** $111.50 



Perceptual Tesling.lVainIng KH for Klnderiarten Teachers 

Winter Haven Lions Research Foundation, Inc. 

Kit contains a perceptual testing and training guide for kindergarten 
teachers, kindevgarten teacher*s test manual (visual-motor forms), pads of 100 
training fomis, and various templates of geometric forms. The puipose of the 
training is to develop percvfptual readiness for beginning reading through 
visual-motor training. Some references were included. 

Kit $16.00 



Kif¥ikrgarten Clawoam Unit *'ICA" (Regular Master Templates). 
Contains above matetials In addition to materials for dass of 15. 
UnifKA** $4t.60 

Kindermrten Classroom Unit ' KB'' (Plastic TranahHMt Master Tsm- 
platea). Contains above materials In addition to msterlab for daas of 15. 

Unit'W* $85.50 



PMcepM TMnIng Activities Hsndbook 
Betty Van Wllaen 
Teachen CoHage Prsas 

Thto Is a handbook oC actlvltlaa» systematically developed, empirically 
tested, and suitable for use by the teacher of normal or exceptioMi children. 
Nearly two hundred ■■psrate entries are given, using words and Itae drawings, 
and there Is a special appendix on paper- oMng (origami) with eaay-to^foHow 
diiectiom. While migor attention is ghmi to basic viaual and auditory skills, 
activities for developbig tactile, olfbctoty, gusUtory, and Unestbetic perception 
aie also Inchided. 

1967, 96 pp $1.75 
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firecpltial IMning in the Curriculttm 
Geotfe H. Early 

Charles E. Marrlll Publiihing Company 

Damonstratet how leachm can modify certain curriculum activities to 
combine perceptual and academic learning in the same activity. 

Offers curriculum units of study and projects which provide many 
illustrations of the theory and principles In action. Encourages teachers to make 
their own creative modifications. 

Contents: The Problem and an Approach. A Theory of Perceptual 
Development From Theory to Remediation. Perceptual Training With Social 
Studies. Construction Phaae. Use Phase. Perceptual Trainii« with the Language 
Arts. Unit: Beginning Reading With Experience Charts. Perceptual Training in a 
Science Unit A Science Unit: 'Force, Energy, and Power* Perceptual Training in 
an Industrial ArU Unit An Industrial Arte Unit: 'Small Gasoline Engines: 
DIsaMmMy, Assembly Nomenclature, and Functioning.* BiMlography: Afh 
pendix: Constructing a Styrofosm Sphere. 

1969, 160 pp $4.95 haidback, $2.75 papertMck 

Rre-Tttto of Vision, Hearing, and Motor CootdkiaUon 

Elizabeth T. SuUWan, Willis W. Clark, and Ernef* W. TIegs 
California Test Bureau 

These tesU are designed to help screen those who may have difficulty in 
responding to a group test because of defecU in vision, hearii^ or motor 
coordination. Special provisions should be made for these indhriduals befoie 
adminlslering a group test. Various forms aie available for kindefgarten-adult 
levels. Sample copies of tests, keys, and manuab were received. No leferences 
were cited in the manual. 

35 tests, manual, and scoring key $2.10 (Sold only to qualified 

purchassrs) 

A PftychoeduealioBal inventory of Basic Learning Abilities, 
WHIi Student Workbook 

Robert E. Valett 

Fearon PuMlshen 

For the Initial evalMlion of elementaiy and junior high school studenU 
with wipected learning disnMlltiea. Smples educational tasks from the 53 bask 
learning abilities in the Mlhor*s Tke Remediation of Uaming Di§QbUitie$, 
Defines and Uhistrates each leaning ability and gives beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced level tasks to lest the student*s performance. 

Specknen $1.00 

A P^clioedncaikNial Profile of Bmkc Laaniii« Abilities 
Robert B. Valett 
Consulting PsychologisU Press 

This profile is an 8>p^ booklet for use by p^chologisU In 
conveniently summarizing clinical Information and standardized test data In five 
basic ability arsas: motor Integration and physical development; peioeptual 
abilities; language; social-permial adaptivlty; general Intellectual functioning. 
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The profile is not a test in itself but a useful tool for recording data 
from a variety of widely used tests and tasks. Age range: 2 to 14 years. Booklet 
contains norms for each Item, a scale to profile results, and references to 
published tests covering the five ability areas. Ideal for communicating the 
psychologist's findings to parents and teachers. 

Examiner's kit (manual and 10 profiles) $3.00 



The Purdue PerceptuahMotor Survey 

Eugene Roach and Newell C. Kephart 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 

Constitutes the first study to develop normative data on young school 
children (gradw 1 through 4) in regard to perceptual*motor behavior. 

Makes it possible for the claasroom teacher to assess perceptual*motor 
problems in the school setting. Also relates these problems to a remedial 
program of educational methods and procedures. Designed to be used with The 
Slow Learner in the Cias^room by Dr. Kephart as a therapeutic prescriptkHi for 
training. ContenU: Rationale and Development. Standardization Statistics. 
Administration and Scoring. Recording the Perceptual-Motor Ratings. 

1966, 100 pp $4.95 



The RaU Walking Test 
Roy Heath 

Trinity College, Department or Psychology, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 06106 

The Rail-Walklng Test was designed to be a rHiable and valid index of 
locomotor coordination. Ages 6*14, Adult. A summary paper was sent by the 
author describing materials, procedure, scoring, reliability, and validity. Addi> 
tional information can be found in American Journal of Ptychology, 1942, 55, 
240*47; Psychological Bulletin, 1943,^0, 282-84; and American Journal of 
Psychology, 1944, 57, 482 99. 

Coat unknown. 



The Remediation of Lewaing DisabiliUes: 

A Handbook of Psychoeducational Resource Programi 

Robert E. Valett 

Fearon Publishers 

Fifty-three specific learning disabilitieb are operationally defined and 
grouped into six major areas of learning: Gross motor development, sensory- 
motor integration, perceptual-motor skills, languafe development, conceptual 
skills, and social skills. Each program includes suggested remedial acthrities, a 
sample program and four-stafe worksheet, and a listing of program references, 
instructional materials, evahiation and diagnostic aldb, and leiated readings. 
Forms are provided by which the student may be evakiated in each of the 53 
learning abilities and his progress charted as the resource prognms art employed. 

1968, 228 pp. in loose-leaf binder $12.00 
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Robbins Speech Sound Discrimination and Verbal Imagery Type TeUs 
Samuel D. Robbins anH Rosa Seymour Robbins 
Expression Coinpany. Publishers 

The use of the speech sound discrimination tests and exercises in this 
booklet will determine just which types of speech sounds a child who manifests 
a phonetic speech defect of sensory origin is unable to differentiate. It will help 
the child to see, hear, and feel the difference between the individual sounds 
which compose these groups. 

The enlarged revision (1958) of this booklet conUins the Verbal 
Imagery Type Test. Muc H time can be saved in correcting irticulatory speech 
defects if the child*s most vivid types of verbal imagery are known in advance. 
This test and instructions for the Non-Verbal Mental Imagery Type Test, also 
included, have been used widely in state clinics. A copy of the booklet and 
sample scoring sheets were received. 

Booklet, 43 $1.50 

Scoring sheets for young children (pad of 50) 75^ 

Scoring sheets for older children (8 page booklet) 25# 

Simple Agility Movcfnenu for Impulse Control — Pre-Tumbling Skills 
Dorothy B. Carr and Bryant J. Cratty 
Educational Activities, Inc. 

New? This album contains instructions for relaxation training as well as 
instAictions which may aid children to control tensions in specific parts of their 
body, rather than permitting a spillover of tensions in all body parU when 
movement in only one part is desired. From these beginning, the instructions on 
the record take the children through tasks in which they are encountered to 
move their limba and total bodies as slowly as they can. The instructions on the 
record promote body-image training as well as impulse control training — two 
important areas in perceptual motor development. It aho provides a sound base 
for more complicated tumbling movements. 

2 12", 33-1/3 rpm records $11.90 

The Slow Leamcia In the Ctaisroom 
Newell C. Kephart 

Charles E. Merrill RuMlahtng Company 

Shows how to release the achievement potential of slow-learning 
children. Highly usefiil with the Purdue ^rceptual-Motor Survey. 

Begins by describing some of the major learning areas in the 
development of the pre-achool child. Shows how the student lacking in basic 
readiness skills cannot perform a large number of school tasks and so becomes 
easily confused. 

Continues by presenting a series of performances which offers definitive 
clues in Identifying the slow-learning child - thr« performances evaluate the 
student's status In basic learning areas. 

Cocichidaa by drawing from methods developed by clinical experi- 
mentation in leeching pve^reediness skills. Adapts these methods for use in the 
claasioom. 

Enables the teacher to Identify the slow learner early and shows how to 
sharpen his readlnesa skllb. 
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CoiitenU: Development and Achievement Introduction Skilk and 
ANlities in Simple Tasks. Motor Bases of Achievement. The Perceptual Ptocessw 
Devek>pment of Porni Exception. Space Discrimination. A Perceptual Survey 
Ratine Scale. Training Activities. Chalk-board Trainii^. Semory Motor Training. 
Training Ocular Control. Training Form ^rcepUon. 

1960, 304pp $6.50 



Sound Discrimination Set 
Educational Media 

Each set consisU of 3 pain of sound cubes, alternating Mack and white 
for ease of matching. These highly funclional sound cubes are an integral part of 
the Media program which is based upon progmsive training demands in 
perceptual discrimination* This unit is useful as an ossessme/ir device io 
detemiine the child's gross ability to differentiate sounds, and as a tmining 
device to develop attention to sound differences. 

Set $2.75 



Southern California Figure-Ground Vimd Perception Test 
A. Jean Ayiea 

Western Psychological Services 

A measure of visual peiception dysftinction in children from 4*11 years 
of age. Uses figure-ground deaignt of embedded objects and forms. Standardized 
on 1,164 boys and girls. Takes approximately 20-30 minutes. 

Test materials, manual, 2S protocol bookleU $15.00 



Southern California KinesthesU and Tactile Perception Teste 
A. Jean Ayrss 

Western Psychological Seivloes 

Measurss dyiAinction in somesthetic perception, without verbal re- 
sponaes, in children ftroro 5-8 years of afs. Standardteed on 953 boys and giris. 
Includes subteste of k ine st h esia, ttMnual fom perception, finger klentiflcatlon, 
grapheatlMsIa, double tacUle sttauH perception, and locslteation of tactile 
stbnuli. Takes approxlnsately 15-20 minulsa. 

Teat materlala, manual, 25 protocol booUete $22.00 



Southern California Motor Accuracy Test 
A. JaanAyrsa 

W e ster n Pkychologlcal Setvices 

A widely used teat to maaaure the dsgiee of and cbai^Ba in 
sensorimotor InteraUon oT upper esttisniitlaa of IndhMmb with nervoiis ^ilem 
dysfUncUon. Also aariate in nuking disgnoasa of pereeptual-motor dysfunction. 
Norms for chUdran ham 4-8 years of aft. Tikee approximately 10-16 minutes. 

Tsatmaterlala, manual, 25 teat bookMs $14.00 
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Southern California Pmeptual*Motor TetU 
A, Jean Ayres 

Western Pftycholofical Services 

A just published series of six tests designed to evaluate dimensions of 
perceptual-motor function in children from 4-8 years of age. The six tests are: 
Imitation of Postures; Crossing Mid- Line of Body ; Bilateral Motor Coordination; 
Right-Left Diacrimination, SUnding Balance, Eyes Open; SUnding Balance, Eyes 
Closed. Five of the six tests require no verbal responses and only two items on 
the sixth test require language. Standardized on over 1,000 boys and girls. Takes 
approximately 29 minutes for all sbc tests. 

25 protocol sheets, manual $7.50 

Steps to Achievement for the Skmr Learner 

MarykMi Eberaole, Newell C. Kephart, and James B. Ebersole 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 

Provides both theory and curriculum material for teaching the chiM 
with brain damage or learning disability. 

DiKuases special needs and possible behavioral characteristics of the 
child handicapped by brain*dysAinction in the first two chapten. Defines brain 
damage In terms of the nervous system in Chapter 3, carefully pointing out why 
no two brain-injured chlldmi are ever alike. Relates these neural aspecU to 
learning theories in Chapter 4. Abo relates the learning theories to the 
importance of the sensory techniques used for teaching the child. 

Discusses developmental stages of learning in Chapter 5, disclosing why 
motor learning is basic to perceptual and then to conceptual learning. Relates 
motor patterns to the child's need for exploration. Relates exploration to the 
child*s evahiation of space and time. 

Emphasizes the child*s need for a stable point of reference - himself — 
in Chapter 6. Lists arm and hand activities to help the child to better know and 
coordinate his extftmittoa in Chapter 7. 

Pments pie>readlng« pve-writing, and pre-arithmetic activities in a 
step-by-step manner in conchidiag chapttA. 

k2HS, 224 pp $4.95 

The*Siym*HMfftagTa8U(R«viBSd Bdition, 19M) 

NaUonaX Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales 

Thaae teats, Jssignsd to obtain retiabto infomation concerning a child's 
capacity to hear with conpvthenslon hi commonplaoa sHuations, consist of a 
series of simple clinical auditory scsaeninc tests, which, It has been found, are 
useful hi the pralhninary assaaapMnt of the evMydi^ haaffhig of very young or 
mantally hand lr sn r^ chlMMt In the cunent 1968 aditkm of the test, many of 
the fka0le toys have been leptaeed by moie duriWe models. Tbeie has been a 
complele iwIsIob of the asamirf and the fomat baa been bnpiaved. Photogfaphs 
of bMm and youag chUdien isspnndhig to the teste have been inchidad and the 
pictums for uae hi the spoken vocabulary teste have been redrawn and printed in 
t jtt color. AlBO» the SMrfaoes of al prhMed cards have baen laastaated with a 
firfluHtae acetate flbn to facilitate dasMh^ 

Cooipkte set appmhnateiy $18.80. (To obtata this test, a 

Qiiallflcalkm Form for Tsate must be Med out Must have had spacific training 
in the vae and application of the teat) 
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The *Stycv* Vision Tests (Revised Edition, 1968) 

National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales 

These tests, consisting of a series of simple clinical tests employing 
selected Snellen letters and a set of miniature toys, were designed to give reliable 
infoimation concerning the distant and near vision of young normal children 
between 2 and 7 years and handicapped children of a corresponding range of 
mental ability. The current 1968 edition of the test includes the replacement of 
many of the original fragile toys by more durable models. Also, in accordance 
with international standards, the printed material (including all single letter te^ts, 
key cards and charts) . has been carefully revised and additional smaller letters 
provided. A second letter chart has been adued to provide an alternative distance 
test. Finally, the surfaces of all cards and charts have been laminated with h 
cellulose acetate film to facilitate cleansing. 

Complete set approximately $14.40. (To obtain this test, a 

Qualification Form for Tests must be filled out. Must have had specific 
training in the use and application of the test.) 

Tactile DIacrmilnatlon Set 
Educational Media 

In this training aid, the student manipulates four pairs of varied types 
of fabrics and four palis of varied objects for matching purposes. In addition, to 
increase the task challenge demands, a blindfold Is included fur use in developing 
a fine degree of tactile discrimination. Useful to determine the child's abilities to 
differentiate objects both visually and tactually. 

Set $2.75 



Tltmus Vision Testers 

Tltmus Optical Company, Inc. 

The Tltmus Vision Tester provides methods by which a competent 
technician can obtain precise and usable Infomiatlon on basic visual functions 
with the use of minimum floor space, plus savings In time and effort. The 
General Testing Model Incorporatea test slides which are usaMe for a variety oi 
specific purposes. 

The Tltmus Vision Tester (General Testing Model) provides an excellent 
method for vision scieening programs where a spread of age groups exists. 
Specific teaU for each pufpoae ave available at a turn of the dial. Pradetemilned 
standards of pas or fail are set at the local level by thr^ who have the 
responsibility of referrals and corrections of anomalies. (Information on other 
vision tester models was also received.) 

The Tltmus Vision Tetters, listed at various modete tuch m General 
Tettlng, PMiatric, etc., aie identical Inttrumentt. The model It detemined by 
the siidet placed within the Inttimnent and the accettories whieh accompany It. 

If your work dealt with pmchool, underprhrll^fed or retarded children 
at well at othen, we auggetl that you contider the General TetUi^ Unit at a 
desirable comUnation. 

TetU provkled for use In our Tltmut Vision TMer are valid and 

lettable. 

General testhig unit, manual control, with sUdes and accettories for 
preschool, eiementary, and older levels $426.15. 
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BXPERIENCBi 
ptmplttftl-iiioCor e xp i ri — lo novmitiit 

_ . J rM«Mi, Aod the probtoa chM. ReprinUd 

ftm JOHRR. 19Tt. 24 (M»-25102) MM 

IN RRCEPTUAL-MOTM 
UNDCRaTANDING 

of mi^ coQMptutl vitwpMiH of 
bmUio*, horn the Oct. 1970 
of mMm pfopiim, tmU, iwource ^ 

itn. aoo pp. (a45.2fti20) $3.95 

iCmm FOR IMLY CmOHOOD* 
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